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No works written on the people of the ‘ East’ have so signally ex- 
plained their character and feelings, or described their manners and 
customs with so much correctness, as that called in common parlance 
‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ Without a knowledge of 
their language and literature, which few travellers ever attain, it is im- i of 
possible to hold intercourse with them on a footing of mental equality, | 
and a book-maker is as little capable of giving the world any correct 
information about the Turks or Arabs, after spending a few months 
among them, and watching them perform their daily occupations, as 
he is to describe their dwellings and domestic habits from the external 
appearance of their houses. 

he writer, in his leisure moments, has made translations of some 
small works in Turkish, Arabic, and Persian; mostly of a historical 
nature, tending to elucidate traits of oriental character and exemplify 
religious principles. After the Koran, on which all the antipathy of 
Mussulmans for unbelievers, or as they are pleased to call them. 
Giaours, and which it is to be feared will never cease to exist so long 
as the cause is extant, their books of history, recording the noble, 
gracious, and generous characters of the Caliphs and other eminent 
individuals of their times, is the next greatest source from which they IF 
draw the pride and imaginary superiority, of which Christians yet 
complain, and always have complained. 

It is easier to ‘amuse than to instruct ;’ and if the writer succeeds, 
by means of the following translations, in amusing the reader, he will 
not only have benefitted himself, in a philological point of view, but 
also turned his humble labors to the advantage of others. 

The work from which the following stories are taken, is entitled 
‘ Historical and Literary Anecdotes from Eastern Works,’ and speaks i 
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mostly of the times of the Caliphs. The first two, however, appear 
to be antecedent to the Caliphats. 















































I, 





‘In the books of commentators and historians it is a fact frequently 
mentioned, and true without doubt, that one day two men entered 
the presence of David the Prophet to make a complaint. They 
were enemies the one to the other, and one of them said: ‘ This 
man’s sheep entered my garden by night, and destroyed all the twigs 
growing on my vines; so that they and the branches of the vines 
were al] destroyed.’ The Prophet judged the case, and sentenced 
the owner of the sheep to compensate the owner of the vines for the 
loss which he had sustained by giving him the sheep. The parties 
left his presence, and when proceeding on their way, met Solomon 
the prophet’s son, then only in his twelfth year. Solomon asked them 
from whence they came; and they forthwith told him what had oc- 
curred, and how his father David had adjudged the sheep to the owner 
of the vines. 

‘Solomon answered that there was a more just and proper sentence. 
‘Come,’ said he, ‘ into my father’s presence, and you will hear what 
he will order.’ So they returned with him, and when they were be- 
fore his father, they repeated their complaint. The prophet then 
asked his son what more just and proper sentence could be pronounced 
on their case? Solomon answered : ‘ This man’s sheep entered that 
man’s garden, and as far as they could reach them, cropped off the 
twigs and sprouts from his vines, but did not injure their roots. These 
latter being still in the earth, they will again produce in a short time. 
Let therefore the milk of this man’s sheep be given as a remunera- 
tion to the owner of the vines, until such time as the twigs and 
sprouts having grown, they can benefit the owner, after which restore 
the sheep to their present owner.’ 

‘The prophet David saying, ‘ May Gop be satisfied with thee and 
thy father, and be bounteous to them both,’ observed to his son: ‘ You 
have judged justly and uprightly, and so be itdone.’” The complain- 
ants were satisfied with the judgment; and conformable to its in- 
junctions, when the vines had again sprouted, the original owner 
again received his sheep. This circumstance Gop makes mention of 
in his book, the Koran, and says: ‘ When David and Solomon sat in 
judgment on the planets, they inquired in the subject of the sheep 
and the tribe. We were witnesses to their sentence, and made them 
to understand Solomon and he them. May Gop verify their deeds !’ 

‘The disputants departed, praising the knowledge and wisdom of 
Solomon, and lauded the Divine greatness and goodness. 


rns tT 


IT. 





Ir is related in the books of historians, and well known to men 
of letters, that Nezar ben Maad ben Adnaan had four sons, to whom 
he gave the names of Ayaz, Misir, Aumar, and Rebich, all of whom 
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became men of some celebrity. When their much-respected father 
was about to depart this life he divided his wealth aul possessions 
among his sons; all adorned and red things he gave to Misir, the brown 
and black things to Rebich, the women and maids to Ayaz, and the 
furniture and such like things to Aumar. In this manner he willed 
his property to be divided ; and if, added he, when I am gone any dif- 
ficulty or dispute arises between you, go to the celebrated judge; 
Efa Jerhemee, make it known to him, and abide by his decision ; for 
he will deal justly with you. 

‘Nowsome time after this, these four brothers disputed, and forth- 
with set out for the residence of the subtle judge, mentioned in their 
deceased father’s will. On their way they passed through a meadow 
where a camel had been grazing, though then departed and out of 
sight. Mizir, at the sight of the marks, observed that they were those 
of a one-eyed camel; Rebich, that it was crooked-breasted ; Ayaz, 
that it was short-tailed, and Aumar, that it was astray. 

While the brothers were yet talking on the subject of the camel, 
they met the person to whom it belonged, who, when he asked if they 
had seen his stray camel, Mizir asked him if it was one-eyed ? 
Yes, answered the camel-driver. Was it crooked-breasted ? asked 
Rebich. Yes,said the same. Ayaz, asked if it was not short-tailed ¢ 
Yes, repeated the owner. Was it astray? demanded Aumar. Yes, 
said the driver. Mizir again demanded if it had not honey on one 
side, and oil on the other? Again the camel-driver responded in the 
affirmative. Rebich asked if it had not a sick woman on its back ? 
Yes, said the owner. Ayaz asked him if that woman was not en- 
ciente? to which the driver answered yes, adding: ‘ Pray, give me 
back my camel.’ The brothers all now swore that they had never 
seen the camel; and on this they had a long altercation with the 
driver, ending it only by going with him to the judge. There the 
owner of the camel forthwith informed the judge that these men knew 
of his camel, and could describe its qualities; to which the brothers 
answered that they had never seen it. 

‘Now the judge spoke to the brothers and said: ‘ How do you 
know the description of a camel which you never saw? The bro- 
thers answered, that on their way they observed the grass on one side 
of the way was cropped, while on the other it remained untouched ; 
from which, ‘I,’ said Mizir, ‘ understood that the camel was blind of 
one eye.’ Rebich said, that having observed the print of one of its 
feet was deep, while the other was scarcely perceptible he knew the 
animal was crooked-breasted. Ayaz said, that seeing the camel’s 
ordure was not scattered, but lying in heaps, he knew it must be 
short-tailed. Aumar remarked, that perceiving how the camel had 
grazed only one side, he knew it had but one eye. When they had 
finished, the judge exclaimed : ‘ Blessed Gop! what sagacity and ob- 
servation! But from what did you know that the camel was loaded 
with honey and oil, and that the woman on its back was sick and en- 
cvente? Mizir answered: ‘I came to that conclusion from seeing 
the number of flies which seek after honey, and the quantity of ants 
on the way-side which search for oil.’ Rebich said: ‘I remarked 
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that the rider at times made the camel kneel down for her to dis- 
mount, and from the smallness of the prints of her feet knew that 
they were those of a female.’ Ayaz concluded by saying, ‘ that be- 
side the marks of her feet when she sat down, she leaned her hands 
upon the ground, making impressions like those of roses; and from 
this he inferred her condition.’ 

* ‘The judge on hearing this praised their eloquence, and answered 
the camel-driver saying : ‘ These are not the men you thought them 
to be; go, search and find out your camel elsewhere.’ After this he 
complimented the four brothers, and invited them to dine with him, 
at the same time inquiring of them the cause of their visit. The 
informed the judge of their late father’s will, and how he had desired 
them, in case of any disagreement on the subject of their inheritance, 
to apply to him for its adjustment. The learned judge answered 
them by saying that it was not proper for any one to interfere between 
such wise and ingenious persons as themselves. You are welcome; 
I am most happy to see you; what your late father meant by the 
adorned and red, is gold and camels, which belongs to Mizir; the 
brown and black things are the utensils and other instruments, the 
same to belong to Rebich; the women and maids signify the sheep 
and other spotted animals, they belong to Ayaz; and the furniture 
signifies the silver and other white things, which in right belong to 
Aumar.’ In this way he explained the will of their deceased father. 

‘One day the judge sent them a sack of wine, a roasted lamb, and 
seven loaves of white bread. He then seated himself near them, so 
as to hear their remarks over their food. Soon afterward they com- 
menced feasting, and Mizir, as he tasted the wine, said: ‘ The vines 
which produced this wine certainly grew over a cemetery.’ Rebich 
said: ‘ This lamb, assuredly was suckled by a dog.’ Ayaz remarked, 
that the bread had been kneaded by a servant (female) who was ill ;’ 
and Aumar remarked, that he who had given them the bread was of 
illegitimate birth, and the son of a cook. 

The judge heard these words with astonishment, and perceived 
that the sum of their understanding bore collision with the touch-stone 
of trial. Their words, thought he, are not without meaning, and so 
calling aloud to his gardener, he asked him if the vines from which 
the wine was made did not grow over his father’s tomb? The gar- 
dener answered in the affirmative. When he interrogated his shep- 
herd, he learnt that the mother of the lamb having been killed by a 
wolf, a bitch suckled it; and so in reality it had been raised on the 
milk of a dog, verifying their words. The judge now sought his 
mother, and asked her who was his father, to which she, of course, 
replied, ‘Your own well-known and respected father.’ But he was 
not satisfied with her answer, but said he was particularly desirous of 
knowing from whom he had sprung, and must know the truth. So 
his mother answered him, ‘ Your father, though a man of power in 
other respects, yet was childless, and from this, and on account of his 
age, lest his office should fall into other hands, I permitted one of our 


attendants, a cook, to approach me, and you, my noble son, were the 
result.’ 
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On hearing this, the judge’s faith in the four brothers was greatly 
increased, and returning to them, took a lively interest in their con- 
versation. He asked them how they knew that the wine which he 
had sent them had grown on a tomb, when Mizir answered, ‘ That the 
effect of the strength of wine was to disperse ennui and antipathy 
for conversation ; but when I drank this, sorrow and low-spiritedness 
overcame me, from which I knew that it was grown over the tomb of 
a deceased person.’ Rebich next spoke, saying, ‘When I took this 
roasted meat in my mouth it was tasteless, and felt mucilaginous, 
and as all animal’s fat is upon the meat, except dog’s, which is under 
it, I knew that this one had at least been suckled by a dog.’ Ayaz 
said, ‘When I dipped the bread in the sop it did not swell, from 
which I knew that the kneader had been ill.’ Aumar added, ‘ As the 
judge provided us with viands and drink, but did not honor us with 
his company, and as our story-tellers relate, that when a host gives a 
dinner he honors his guests with his company, be they great or small, 
I knew ours was of base extraction and illegitimate.’ 
The judge listened to these words with amazement; he showed 
them every attention and honor, and finally dismissed them with many 
presents. 


Some of the following stories will remind the reader strongly of 
those of the Arabian Nights; and there is scarcely a doubt that that 
interesting work was compiled from sources like the one in which 
these anecdotes are found. 


Il, 


One of the caliphs of the Abassides, named Metasid Billah, was a 
sovereign of great good judgment, and strictly just. One day, in com- 
pany with several attendants, he visited a palace situated on the banks 
of the Tigris. At the water’s edge was a fisherman, whom the caliph 
ordered to throw his nets into the river, which he did, and caught 
only four or five small fish. The caliph ordered him to throw them 
once more, ‘ And let us see,’ said he, ‘what my luck will be.’ The 
man did as he was commanded, and on hauling them to the shore 
felt something weighty in them. The caliph’s attendants aided him 
in getting them on the bank, and when they were opened, behold ! 
they found in them a leather bag, tightly bound around its mouth. 
I’rom this bag they first took out some broken tile, then some stones 
and rubbish, and finally a hand of a tender female, quite shrivelled. 
The caliph, on seeing the hand, exclaimed,‘ Poor creature! How 
is this, that the servants of God (Mussulmans) should be cut to pieces 
and cast into the rivey without my knowledge? We must find the 
committer of this deed.’ With the caliph was one of his cadies, or 
judges, who, addressing him, said, ‘Oh! Commander of the Faithful! 
give your precious self no trouble in this matter; by your favor we 
will investigate it, and by circumspection and care bring it to light.’ 

The caliph in that same hour called the governor of the city, and 
giving the sack into his hands, said, ‘Go to the bazaar, show it to the 
sack-sewers, and inquire whose work it is, for they know each other’s 
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work. If you find the individual that sewed it, bring him to me.’ 
The caliph that day neither ate nor drank. 

The governor had the sack shown to the sewers, and an old man, 
of a grave and venerable appearance, on seeing it exclaimed that it 
was his own work. ‘ Lately,’ said he, ‘I sold this sack and ten others 
to one Yahiya, of Damascus, and of the family of the Mehides.’ The 
governor, on hearing this, said, ‘Come with me to the caliph, and 
fear nothing, for he has only a few questions to ask you.’ The old 
man then accompanied him into the presence of the caliph, who, on 
his arrival, asked him to whom he had sold the bag? The old man 
answered as before, adding, ‘Oh! Prince of the Faithful! he is a man 
of high grade, tyrannical and cruel, and continually offers injury and 
vexations to the true believers. Every one fears him, and therefore 
no one dares to complain against him to the caliph. A lady named 
Maguy had purchased a female slave for one thousand dinars. The 
slave was very elegant, and likewise a poetess. This man said, ‘ Cer- 
tainly her owner will dispose of her to me ;’ but the lady answered 
that she had already given her her freedom. After this, he sent and 
told the lady that there was to be a wedding in his house, and re- 
quested that the female be lent him; so she sent her as a loan for 
three days. Some four or five days afterward the lady sent to this 
man for her slave, and received for answer that she had already left 
his house two or three days ago; and notwithstanding the lady’s cries 
and complaints, she failed in obtaining her slave, who in the mean time 
had disappeared. 

‘ The lady, from fear of this man’s wickedness, held her peace, and 
departed, for it is said that he has already put many of his neighbors 
to death.’ 

When the old man had done speaking, the caliph seemed greatly 
rejoiced, and commanded that the man should forthwith be brought 
before him. The man came, and when he was shown the hand 
which had been found in the bag, his color changed, and he en. 
deavored to exculpate himself falsely. The lady was likewise brought, 
and so soon as she saw the hand she wept, and said, ‘ Yes, indeed, it 
is the hand of my poor murdered slave.’ ‘Speak,’ said the caliph to 
the Mehide; ‘speak, for by my head, I swear to learn the truth of 
this affair.’ 

The man finally acknowledged that he himself had killed the 
slave ; and the caliph said, as he was of the family of Hashem, he 
should pay the owner one thousand pieces of gold for her slave, and 
one hundred thousand dirhems for the law of talion; after which he 
gave him three days to settle his affairs in, and then leave the city 
forever. When this sentence was known, the people loudly praised 
the caliph’s judgment, and commended his justice and equity. 


It is recorded in a celebrated Arabic work, entitled the ‘ Mirror of 
the Age,’ that one of the Abasside caliphs, named Metasid Billah, 
was of a naturally observant disposition, and of close judgment and 
discernment. One day, as he inspected the erection of a palace on 
the banks of the river Tigris, as he was wont to do once a week, for 
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the purpose of encouraging the builders with presents, and other acts 
of favor, he perceived that each of the men employed carrying 
stones to the edifice carried but one a piece, and that with gravity and 

slowness. Among them, however, was a man of black hands and 

olive complexion, who, the caliph observed, lifted up two stones at 

once, put them on his back, and with evident joy and expedition of 
manner, carried them from the wharf to the workmen. The caliph, 

on noticing this individual, inquired of Hussain, one of his attendants, 

the cause of his apparent gayety. The attendant answered, that the 

caliph was more capable of forming a judgment of the cause than 

him ; on which the caliph added, that the man was probably pos- 
sessed of some large sum of money, and was rejoiced with his wealth ; 

or he was a thief, who had sought employment among the other 
workmen for sake of concealment. 

‘I do not like his appearance,’ continued the caliph; ‘have him 
brought into my presence.’ When the man came, the caliph asked 
him what his occupation was, to which he answered, that it was of a 
common laborer. ‘Have you any money laid by ?’ asked the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. ‘None,’ replied the man. The caliph now 
repeated the same question, adding, ‘ Tell the truth, or it will not be 
well with you.’ 

But as the man still continued his denial, the caliph ordered one 
of his people to strike him a few times with a whip, and the man im- 
mediately cried out for pity and pardon. ‘ Now speak the truth,’ said 
an under officer, ‘or the caliph will continue to punish you as long as 
you live.’ 

So the man avowed that his trade was that of a tile-maker ; ‘and one 
day,’ said he, ‘ when I had prepared a kiln and the fire, 1 perceived 
a man approach me, mounted on an ass, who got off of it before my 
kiln. Soon afterward he let the ass go, and began undressing him- 
self. He took from around his waist a girdle, which he placed at 
his side, and began fleecing himself. I, seeing that the man was 
alone, caught him, and throwing him into the furnace, closed ,its door. 
I then took his girdle, killed the ass, and threw it into the furnace 
likewise. And see, here is the girdle.’ The caliph had the man 
brought near him, and on examining the girdle, behold it contained 
some thousands of gold pieces. It had, moreover, the name of its 
deceased owner written upon it. 

After this; the caliph caused criers to cry out in the city, and learn 
if any family had lost one of its members, or a friend, and if so, that 
it should come before him. Soon an aged woman approached and 
exclaimed : 

‘My son left me not long ago with some thousand pieces of gold, 
with which to purchase merchandise, and he is lost.’ They showed her 
the girdle, and immediately recognising it, she exclaimed that it was 
her son’s, and had his name upon it. 

The caliph gave the old woman the girdle, and added, ‘ See before 
you the murderer of your son.’ The woman then demanded talion, 
and the caliph forthwith ordered the murderer to be hung upon the 
door of the murdered man, which was done. 
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The Dark Hour. 


A 


THE DARK HOUR. 


Tue sun has set; now gather heavy shadows 
In the soft stillness of the dusky west, 
While in the hush of snow upon the meadows 
Silence and dimness rest. 


The breeze has died away with sunset’s glory, 
The frozen dew upon the ground been shed, 
And from the misty brow of mountains hoary 
The lingering light has fled. 


Now slumb’rous silence, like a spell entrancing, 
In pulseless stillness steeps the earth and sky ; 
The very shadows seem no more advancing, 
But moveless where they lie. 


Against its banks the brook has ceased its beating, 
Chilled into dumbness by the bitter frost ; 
The wearied echoes have forgot repeating, 
Muffled, and quickly lost. 


The slightest sound the startled list’ner thrilleth, 
Like fancied breathings from the shrouded dead ; 
The measured foot-fall of each moment filleth, 
Like words, the silence dread. 


Earth is at rest ; but thou alone forever, 
Oh, restless human heart! dost vigils keep ; 
Amid the hush of worlds thou slumberest never, 
But wakest still to weep. 


Few have thy summers been, and few thy sorrows ; 
Thou ne’er hast watched beside thy dead in wo, 
Dreading the desolation of the morrows, 
‘ That still will come and go. 


Thy childhood was one glad and golden vision, 
The echoes of its lays are with thee yet ; 
Thy memories of the past are things Elysian — 
How hath that glory set ! 


O shadows of the future, darkly falling ! 
Already do ye cloud this happy life, 
Still with resistless mandate sternly calling 
To sorrow and to strife. 


O frail young heart, forever wildly beating ! 
Thou trembling gazest in that future vast; 
Thou mournest not that life should be so fleeting, 
But that it is not past. 


Ah! shrinking ’mid the shadows art thou quailing, 
Upon the boundary of that unknown shore? 

Thou wilt not cease — thy strength is yet unfailing ; 

Would that the strife were o’er! 





A Chapter on Women. 


Still throbbing, throbbing, while the wail of anguish 
Goes up for happy ones who are at rest, 
Thy useless life fails not, while round thee languish 
Earth’s holiest and best. 


Darker the night hath grown with mournful changes, 
Darker the shadows on the spirit came ; 
When suddenly the distant mountain ranges 
Lit up as with a flame: 


For from the rifted clouds, in splendor breaking, 
The crescent moon burst forth upon the sight ; 
A thousand stars in radiant glory waking, 
To gladden earth with light. 


Then darkness fled, and hoping for the morrow, 
A voice seemed borne upon the moon-lit air, 
‘ He who hath guarded thy young heart from sorrow 
Will give thee strength to bear. 


‘ Trust thou in Him, and cease thy wild upbraiding, 
Shadows forever will not veil the skies ; 
When light and glory from thy life are fading, 
Then will the stars arise !’ Leee @eéman 
Albany, February 12, 1849. 


A CHAPTER ON WOMEN. 


ALL women are by common consent divided into two great classes, 
the married and single; these again into wives and widows, young 
and old maids; and in each of these capacities and relations possess 
and keep in exercise their own individual proportion of human na- 
ture. Few women are born angels, and contact with this naughty 
world often fails to increase natural virtues. We confess to a liking 
for varieties of character and manner, even if the degrees of com- 
parison must run good, better, best. One would not live on the 
sweetest of butter and whitest of bread the year round, and to whose 
eyes does not an April shower make the sunshine the brighter ? 

Old King Solomon was doubtless the wisest of men, but he began 
a foolish hunt after a perfect woman—advertised her in the most 
glaring terms, proclaimed her worth to be ‘ beyond rubies’ — (query: 
is this valuation the reason why so many have joined him !)— but ‘ he 
died, and gave no sign.’ Others have continued the old monarch’s 
search, until in one day some would-be-wiser-than-Solomons have hit 
upon the brave idea of converting the material on hand, poor as it is, 
into the perfect article. The plan has met with general approbation ; 
stripling youth and hoary head, learned divine and famous statesman, 
monarch and school*ma’am, have all enlisted in the enterprise ; and 
really they have raised such a hue and cry, and poured upon our de- 
voted heads such an overflowing abundance of ‘ Essays,’ ‘ Sermons,’ 
‘Helps,’ ‘ Addresses,’ ‘ Guides,’ ‘ Aids’ and ‘ Exhortations,’ that it is 
getting quite unpleasant to be awoman. If we may believe what is 
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told us, we have all power in our hands, and all responsibility rests 
upon our shoulders. Motives upon motives, high as heaven and 
wide as the earth, are placed before us, and we in our relations of 
sister, mother, wife and child are told that the destinies of nations 
are in our keeping. It is very charming to be thought of so much 
consequence. We have believed what was said to be true, and have 
worked accordingly ; but is any body better suited with us? Fault- 
finding is no novelty in this nineteenth century of the world, and it 
is an easy matter to give advice; but suppose an intelligent, well- 
disposed woman is willing to be found fault with, and takes advice 
graciously : she seeks to attain personal perfection of character and 
manner. She looks first for a standard upon which to model herself. 
There being but a degenerate sisterhood in actual existence, she 
turns to the ideal one of the nobler sex. Alas! no two men have 
the same. She turns to the women, to find one called ‘ about right.’ 
She finds that every woman is a ‘standing wonder’ to every other 
woman of her acquaintance, and is quite in despair, for she can suit 
nobody unless she becomes a sort of universal-patent-medicine, good 
for all things. 

Now what is the matter with our women? Are they so very 
faulty? Which variety could we afford to lose 1— which dispense 
with ¢ 

Certainly not those who seem made to act as Human Clothes- 
frames, and whose powers of locomotion are used to transport dry- 
goods to any amount from house to house. Merchants, manufac- 
turers, milliners, dress-makers and jewellers would like to hear 
every child cry, as one did, ‘ Ma, the trainers are coming home from 
meeting !’ for it tells of profits already made, in a brisk demand for 
their wares. Then, too, they make ‘the wives who become dearer 
than the brides !’ 

Nor can we give up the class who may be called Human Spark- 
arresters. ‘There is no denying the fact that matrimony is desirable 
for the mass of women. We think it as desirable formen. To both 
it gives a home, a place, a standing in society. Probably no man 
ever married the woman he first fancied, or into whose ear he whis- 
pered the first faint accents of the honeyed words of love. Ungrate- 
ful must he be who cannot appreciate an opportunity afforded him, 
perhaps a verdant youth, perhaps an unsophisticated juvenile, with- 
out doubt a man awkward at his business, to practise the art of mak- 
ing love with one who asks nothing more than the pleasure of reject- 
ing him. 

Then there is the blessing of Human Confectionary, so sweet, so 
luscious, and sprinkled up and down this earth with no sparing 
hand. : 

Side by side with the Sugar-Woman stands the Salt-Madam; not 
done up by exactly the same recipe as was poor Mrs. Lot, but one 
whose temper is acid ; whose heart is crisp as a good pickle ; whose 
tongue is sharp as proof vinegar, and whose words set your spirits 
on edge. But do not condiments give a relish to a feast ? 

Did you never see a Walking Newspaper? Births, marriages 
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and deaths, shipwrecks and murders, elopements and family jars, 
fights and fidgets—if not for the Gossipping Woman, how should 

we know about all these? You would not live in such benighted 

ignorance as not to know what your townswomen have for dinner, I 

hope, nor how they cooked it. It is important to be kept informed 

of the particulars of every poor family, whose misfortunes prevent 

their resenting intrusion in the garb of benevolence; and if we are 

kept unknowing of the way that Mrs. This makes soap, we are as 

unhappy as we should be if we did not know that Mrs, That could 

not go but three generations back before she stumbled upon a horse- 

thief as one of her wofthy ancestors. Blessings on the gossipping 
sister, say I ; for she keeps us all ‘ posted up.’ 

The family of ‘ I-told-you-so’ is an interesting one. They are the 
accessories after a fact; dealers in knowing smirks and smiles, ‘ ahs !’ 
and ‘indeeds!’ If Vicrorta and her babies should come to spend 
the day-with them to-morrow, they would have been expecting her ; 
and a sleeping weasel or a blazing river would gain from these gen- 
try but a ‘ Did n’t-you-know-that?’ sort of look. Such women are 
not dependent upon others for approbation, so we let them go. 

We have known women that were possessed with a spirit of neat- 
ness, or as Dean Swift hath it, ‘a clean devil.’ Their usefulness is 
well known, although they themselves are groaning all their days, 
bowed down with a sense of the responsibility that a world made of 
dirt imposes upon them individually, and fired with the laudable am- 
bition to escape the digesting of their ‘allotted peck.’ Digging and 
delving, on they go, all their lives, as if creation itself were just on 
the verge of spoiling. To them washing-day is a delight, scrubbing 
is their amusement, and house-cleaning, that semi-annual agony, a 
semi-annual jubilee. 

And we have seen economical women, who appeared to have had 
an inward ‘ call’ to make up the poorest materials at the least possi- 
ble expense. The ‘taste of the ark’ is perceptible at their hospita- 
ble boards. Their conversation consists in interrogatories, as ‘ Will 
it wash?’ ‘ Will it turn?’ ‘ Will it dye?’ The price of eggs, and 
the blessings of soda, saleratus, etc., are matters of daily remark. 
At the most joyous festival such a lady is not unmindful of her best 
silk dress, nor if her husband should die would her grief forbid 
her looking out some o/d linen in which to array him for the grave. 

There is the Get-along-easy Woman, whose aim, she says, is 
comfort. For this she waits and hopes, and in the meantime is at 
leisure; reads all the new novels, finds time for embroidery, dis- 
penses visiting-cards, and is as hospitable as confectioners and pastry- 
cooks can desire. She likes the good old tipsy times, because it is so 
easy to turn a glass of wine. But she has her troubles, is rather apt 
to ‘get into a heap,’ and ‘ things come to a crisis’ occasionally; but 
what cares she? In the possession of the waiting-maid Faith she 
quietly reposes. Every body uses her, and every body abuses her. 
Is she of no account ? 

There are the Human Rectifiers, who seem to consider their moral 
sense a species of filter, through which every body’s words and ac- 
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tions must pass. Blessed with an opinion on all subjects, secular 
and sacred, of course what they know they know for certain. 

There are your fine, Delicate Ladies, made up of exquisites; ex- 
quisite tastes, exquisite nerves, exquisite sensibilities. Their keen 
sympathies unfit them for action, and the thought of sorrow crushes 
their sensitive souls. In esthetic indolence they while away their 
days, and hourly they pay worship to the god of Self, whose devo- 
tees they are. Two children stood watching a poor little kitten tak- 
ing that peculiar exercise consisting of ‘rotary motion and subse- 
quent death,’ to which a nervous disor ganization gives rise. ‘Qh, 
dear!’ said Lucy, ‘ what are sich kittens made for ? ‘Why,’ an- 
swered Tom, ‘don’t you know !—so we boys can laugh at them !’ 

Some womeu are natural nurses. For every ailment they have a 
specific, dealing generally in simples. For every ache they prescribe 
a plaster. Benevolent creatures are they! They walk into your 
internal arrangements with their eyes open and their tongues wag- 
ging. Bless me! how the doctors love them! 

Mrs. Hurry-’em can never do any thing without a noise and bustle. 
Her movements are successive rushes; little stirs and commotions 
follow her footsteps. She is the getter-up of great excitements on 
small capital, and will create a regular hey-day in any family on five 
minutes’ warning. She hastens to see her sick neighbor with great 
impetuosity, asks after her health with intense interest, and then runs 
home in a terrible hurry, and forgets all about it as fast as possible. 
Yet she is a more popular woman than one who always preserves 
the same slow, solemn course ; who never departs from the practices 
of propriety. But they average each other, and thus is preserved 
the desired amount of enthusiasm and order in a community. 

There is the Energetic Woman, who makes mole-hills of moun- 
tains, and is great at ‘accomplishing ;’ and there is the regularly 
Lazy and Feeble, who always need help. The former is indebted 
to the latter for her employment, her happiness, and what is usually 
as dear to her, her reputation. Where would have been Caroline 
Fry’s high-minded Christian benevolence, if those poor prisoners 
to-day had not been darkened and made sad by their sinful yester- 
day? What becomes of pity without misery? What of sympathy 
without sorrow? Every good action is drawn out by a correspond- 
ing evil; but whether the absence of the evil or the development of 
the good would be the greatest blessing, we leave for others to say. 

There are those who are of no value in themselves considered, but 
are used as tools by others. There are the Impulsive, who do and 
say a thousand things without a shadow of a motive. There are 
Peppery Women, who spice life ; some who are always writing lit- 
tle billets; some who have a mind of their own, and occasionally 
one wko can tell what she knows; some who overrate their literary 
abilities, and some who indulge patience until it becomes indolence. 

But there are many, very many, walking with and around us who 
are the true-hearted and the good. Such an one may have talent, or 
not ; she has what is better—good sense. She lives to bless and be 
blessed. Her high destiny is not to achieve any great or wonderful 
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work, or to prove the perfection of her sex, but to do what she can ; 
daily fulfilling daily duties, daily experiencing daily pleasures; her 
home her kingdom; a few loving hearts the objects of her untiring 
care ; she moves on, and her influence will be felt. Silently com- 
passionate toward human weakness, actively sympathizing with human 
suffering, the tribunal of neighborly criticism awes her not; for she 
acknowledges a higher, and bears about within her the testimony of 
her own integrity of purpose. With her there are no jealousies, no 
heart-burnings. High-minded principle has no need of policy or 
manceuvring, and a soul capable of relying upon itself has nothing 
to do with the affairs or opinions of others, but calmly, evenly pur- 
sues its course. Whether found in the bright circle of social enjoy- 
ment, or in the never-ending routine of domestic drudgery, there is 
that in woman’s character which can dignify her position, which can 
lighten her monotonous labors, as with a willing mind, a loving heart, 
she exalts her vocation by fulfilling all its duties in a perfect way. 

Endued with quick perceptions, and supplied with a good deal of 
nothing for capital, which is a favorite investment for feminine wits 
and feminine labors, what wonder is it that women are imperfect 
creatures? Their sphere is a small one; the greater part of the 
time and thoughts of our American women is taken up with domes- 
tic duties; in considering and making practical application of the 
great questions, ‘ What shall we eat? What shall we drink?’ and 
‘ Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?’ Whatever the popular opinion 
may be as to the necessity of this state of things, one fact is certain, 
that no breakfast or dinner ever came by nature ; and we doubt not, 
that if the truth were told, the expression of thankfulness ‘for the 
food now set before us,’ which we rejoice to say is heard in so many 
American houses, is often accompanied with the lurking feminine 
desire that He who sends food would also send cooks. This em- 
ployment, with a share of dusting and sweeping and taking care of 
children, is one of no extravagant realizations of enjoyment, varied 
as it may be with the restoring of buttons to the right places and the 
making of shirts to go with the buttons. The tendency of this life 
is naturally toward a state of ‘ masterly inactivity’ of the intellect. 
A bright sunshine wakens thoughts of good drying days; a grassy 
bank is but a good bleaching-place ; a waving field of grain, with its 
bowing bearded heads, wakens no thought but of bread-loaves, and 
a clear rippling stream suggests no idea save that of pan-fish. Be- 
fore the ‘kitten was spoiled into the cat,’ there were more romantic 
thoughts ; but to pursue romance after womanly life has begun were 
as vain as for a specimen of the feline race to expect success in her 
circling whirls after her own terminating appendage. 

To what end is all this? Simply and only to beg that we poor 
women may be left to pursue our course in peace. We have had a 
surfeit of advice ; we are gorged with excellent suggestions ; we cry 
‘hold! hold! it is enough.’ But in vain is our cry; our supplication 
is but further proof of our need. Then, good Sirs, wise gentlemen, 
hear a little theory of our own. Despite Mr, Caudle, the wise Mrs. 
Ellis, that traitor to her sex, the ‘ Looking-glass for Ladies,’ etc., etc., 
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ad infinitum, we beg leave to suggest, that though the hearing of the 
ear may be a good thing, the sight of the eyes is better, and that man 
can bring woman to his model of perfection far sooner by the force of 
example than by the force of words. A woman’s heart and counte- 
nance are perfect mirrors. If she sees a cheerful smile, and hears a 
pleasant word, there comes to her lips the words of hopefulness, 
pleasure lights her own bright eye, and her trusting heart will rejoice 
in the present, caring neither for the past or future. If man would 
have woman a reasonable being, let him treat her reasonably. If he 
would give her loftier ideas than household drudgery, or have a com- 
panion rather than a plaything, let him aim at companionship. If he 
would have her act from high and holy principles, let her first see 
them actuating him, and unconsciously she would grow like both, 
from her own approval of such motives, and from contact with one 
who exemplifies them. There is an involuntary homage rendered 
to the strong by the weak, and no woman loves the man she does not 
respect. Would you have hercheerful and happy in your presence ! 
As well might you expect to see bright-eyed flowers spring from the 
white snow bank, and rejoice in the cold, cheerless light of a wind 
cloud, as to look for this with an averted eye and indifferent heart, 
be you husband, father, or brother. Oh! the dreary winter man 
can (and does) make of woman’s life, and that without one word of 
unkindness, one speech of bitterness ! 

We maintain that even the faults of women are not read aright. 
The seemingly incessant worry of a mother is but the misguided 
manifestation of deep, devoted love. The forever ‘ putting to rights,’ 
which makes home a sort of stinging bee hive, is impelled by a de- 
sire to make that home more comfortable. In an unwillingness to 
assume untried responsibility, nothing may appear but the avowal of 
incapacity ; but that incapacity is caused by a deep sense of personal 
obligation, and an ardent longing for the perfect fulfilment of duty. 
The annoying fault-finder is endued with a fastidious refined taste, 
and one may read in the glistening tears of a woman’s eye, at the re- 
cital of want and wo, sympathy and heartfelt pity more plainly told, 
than the avowal of credulity and undue sensibility. 

Let but the experiment of a good example be made ; let the ‘Aids,’ 
‘ Guides,’ ‘ Letters’ and ‘ Sermons,’ die of their own heaviness. Try 
but for a six months what confidence, affection and intellectual com- 
panionship will do, and hopeless as your domestic matters may now 
seem, we will engage, that instead of a house you will have a home ; 
instead of being simply a married man, you will have a wife ; if you 
have children you will find that they have a father, and you yourself 
will not again mistake resignation for contentment. 


WOMAN: FROM THE GERMAN. 


Woman, contented in silent repose 

Enjoys in its beauty life’s flower as it blows ; 
And waters and tends it with innocent heart, 
Far richer than man, with his treasures of art. 
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Death’s Genitleness. 


ATH’S GENTLEWNESS. 


I mer her when in early spring 
‘They wreathed her as a bride, 
And trustingly she leaned upon 
The loved one at her side ; 
Her bounding bosom could not half 
The joy it held repress, 
And on her cheek had Health enshrined 
Itself in loveliness. 


I saw her in the summer months: 
Upon her face she wore 

An angel’s sadness, when it weeps 
Earth’s wild excesses o’er ; 

She sang a mournful song ; its tones 
Were musically low, 

As when o’er the A®olian harp 
The winds their fingers throw. 


The yellow harvest time came on: 
Too brightly flashed her eye ; 

A spot was flickering on her cheek, 
Of crimson’s faintest dye ; 

More sylph-like grew her wasted form, 
And slower was her tread, 

Her beauty all was there — alas! 
Its freshness thence had fled. 


But when the winter days were here, 
Her gentle song was still ; 

The whiteness of her brow would mock 
The snow upon the hill ; 

And through her delicate skin I saw 
The pulses at their play, 

As patiently upon her couch 
Of weariness she lay. 


Anon the spring-time came again, 
With gladness in its hours, 
And through her lattice came the breath 
Of April’s fairest flowers ; 
The robin sang his mellowest notes, 
And brightly beamed the day 
Upon her spirit, in its strife 
To sever from its clay. 


*T was early morning: fresh and fair 
Were earth and air and sky, 

And since the bridal morn a year 
Had swept its seasons by ; 

Around her bed were aching hearts, 
And voices whispering low ; 

The shades were falling on her face 

So silently and slow. 
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The Insects of a Day. 


‘ Farewell! how sad it always falls 
Upon the listening ear ; 
How many a choking sigh it brings, 
How many a burning tear! 
But saddest when the heart that speaks 
Beats fitfully and quick, 
And the breath that bears it trembling forth 
Comes gaspingly and thick. 


Life stilled its current; o’er her eyes 
The silken fringes met ; 

Upon her beauteous brow the seal 
Of death we saw was set ; 

A single word in whispers came, 
The mournful word ‘ Farewell ! 

And gentler than its echo died 

The one we loved so well. 


L. E. CurTTenpsx 





INSECTS OF A DAY. 


FROM THE FRENCH 


ARISTOTLE tells us that on the banks of the river Hypanis there 
is a race of little animals whose term of life extends but to a single 
day. The one which dies at eight in the morning, dies in its youth; 
the one which dies at five in the afternoon, expires in extreme old 
age. 
chee us suppose that one of the most robust of these Hypanians 
should live until he became, according to the views of these nations, 
as old as Time itself ; he would have commenced his existence at day- 
break, and by the extraordinary vigor of his temperament, would 
have been enabled to sustain an active life during the innumerable 
seconds of ten or twelve hours. During this long period, by expe- 
rience, and by his reflections upon all that he had seen, he must have 
acquired a high degree of wisdom; he regards his fellows who died 
about mid-day as beings happily delivered from the great number of 
inconveniences to which old age is subject. He cau relate to his 
grandchildren wondrous accounts of events that happened long be- 
fore the memory of the present generation. The young swarm, 
composed of beings who have scarcely lived an hour, approach with 
respect the venerable patriarch, and listen with admiration to his in- 
structive discourses. Every thing that he shall relate to them will 
appear a prodigy to this short-lived generation. The space of one 
day will seem to them the entire duration of time, and the dawn will 
be called in their chronology the great era of their creation. 
Let us now suppose that this venerable insect, this Nestor of the 
Hypanis, a little before his death, and about the hour of sunset, 
should assemble all his descendants, his friends and acquaintances, to 
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give them his dying advies. "They are s collected from all quarters 
under the vast roof of an ancient mushroom; and the dying sage, 
while they listen with the deepest interest to his last words, addresses 
them in the following manner: 

‘Friends and companions, I feel that the longest life must have its 
end. Thetermination of mine has arrived; and I do not regret my 
fate, since my great age has become a burthen, and there is now for me 
nothing new under the sun. The revolutions and calamities which 
have desolated my country, the great number of individual accidents 
to which we are all subject, the infirmities which afflict our race, and 
the misfortunes which have befallen my own family, all that I have 
seen during the course of a long life, have but too well taught me 
this great truth, that any happiness placed in things which do not 
depend upon ourselves, can be neither sure nor lasting. A whole 
generation has been destroyed by a keen frost; multitudes of our 
inexperienced youth have been swept into the water by a sudden 
gust of wind. What terrible deluges have an unlooked-for shower 
produced! Our strongest places of shelter have not withstood the 
shock of a hail storm. A dark cloud makes the boldest hearts trem- 
ble with fear. 

‘I have lived in the earlier ages, and have conversed with insects 
of a taller stature, a more vigorous constitution, and I may say of 
greater wisdom, than those of the present generation. I beseech you 
credit these my last words, when I assure you that I have seen the 
sun, which now seems just above the horizon, and not far distant from 
the earth, in former times have his position in the middle of the 
heavens, darting his beams directly down upon us. The world in the 
days of old was much more enlightened ; the air milder, and our an- 
cestors more temperate and virtuous, 

‘Although my senses are becoming more feeble, my memory is not 
impaired, and I assure you that yonder glorious orb has a movement 
in the heavens. I saw his rising over the summit of that distant 
mountain, and my life commenced with his vast career. For many 
ages he has advanced through the heavens with prodigious heat, and 
a brilliancy of which you have no idea, nor would you be able to 
endure; but now, by his decline, and a sensible diminution of his 
vigor, I plainly see that the end of all things is rapidly approaching, 
and that the whole world in the course of a century of minutes will 
be enveloped in total darkness. 

‘Alas! my friends, how often in by-gone times have I flattered 
myself with the pleasing hope of dwelling always upon this earth ! 
What magnificent cells have I myself built! what confidence had I 
in the strength of my limbs, the pliancy of my sinews, and the vigor 
of my wings ! 4 


‘ But I have lived long enough for nature ail for fame, and none of 
those whom I leave behind me can hope to experience in this age of 
darkness and decay those delights which I enjoyed in its youthful 
prime.’ 
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Our Winter Birds. 


@Our Winter Birds. 
TITMOUSE: CREEPERS NUTHATCH SPOTTED WOODPECEER. 


‘Ing happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That inthe merry months o’ spring 
Delighted me to hearthee sing 

What comes o’ thee ? 
Where wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy e’e ?’— BuRNs. 


Wuen the last red leaves have disappeared, 
And icicles hang from December’s beard, 
Through the naked woods I love to stroll, 
While the leaden clouds above me roll. 


Though the landscape wears a frosty dress 
I feel not a sense of loneliness, 

For chirping voices on the breeze, 

Come from the mossy bolls of trees. 


The Titmouse, restless little bird! 
Tapping the mouldering bark is heard ; 
His nimble figure ill descried 

On the beechen trunk’s opposing side : 


And ‘ Picus Minor’ plies his trade, 

Hunting for dens by insects made ; 

Knocking off flakes of dropping wood 

To pound with his hammer their loathsome brood. 


Snow on the blast is whirling by, 

But ‘chink! chink !’ is his cheerful cry ; 
What cares he for the blinding storm ? 
Both have their mission to perform. 


The farmer, lacking wisdom, hears 

Thy shrilly note with idle fears ; 

Growling, while sounds each measured rap, 
‘ Death to the robber that bores for sap !’ 


Toward thee he should be kind of heart, 
For a guardian of his trees thou art ; 
Thou leavest not a grub alive, 

And after thy visits they better thrive. 


The grey elm, shorn of his leafy crown, 
Finds a loyal friend in the Creeper brown, 
Hunting for vermin in crevices dark, 

That health may return to the wounded bark. 


‘Quank ! quank! the Nuthatch sings 
As his horny bill on the white oak rings ; 
Ili will the bug and spider fare, 

For a spear-like tongue explores their lair. 
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The rain that freezes as it falls, 

Drives not him from the forest halls ; 

Though stem and twig are with ice encased 
His note still rings through the wintry waste. 


From the larger boughs I have seen him launch 
To the swaying tip of the lightest branch, 
Then round it track his spiral way, 

Probing the spots of old decay. 


Blithe little birds of Winter wild! 

I loved ye when a happy child ; 

Now manhood’s beard is on my chin, 
But draughts of delight from ye I win. 


Ye are links that bind me to the Past, 

That realm enchanted, dim and vast, 

And my paths, through the dreary, drifting snow, 
Ye cheered in the winters of long ago. 


May ill befall the man or boy, 
Who one of your number would destroy ! 
Ye are never false to your native bowers — 


Ye are doers of good in this world of ours. WwW. #0. Fr. 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 





BY BARNWELL. 








In 18 (no matter when) Tom Wilson and I found ourselves 
shut up in one of the roughest of Kentucky’s uncomfortable stages, 
travelling over one of the worst of Kentucky’s miserable roads. ‘The 
ruts were deep, and the stones were large, while a young tree or two, 
blown down, and lying across the road, was considered no impedi- 
ment by our invincible half-alligator driver. The rain was pouring 
down in torrents, and hid the little prospect there is ever to be seen 
in this state; generally dense-tangled woods and tall, thick corn; 
while, as my companion and myself were alone in the stage-coach, 
having travelled some thousand miles together, we had exhausted most 
subjects of common interest, the conversation was mostly confined to 
vehement anathemas upon the road, the stage-coach, the horses, the 
driver and the weather. Vain were all our efforts to place ourselves 
in a comfortable posture. At one time we would stretch ourselves 
at full length upon the seats ; then would we sit on the front, then on 
the back, then on the middle seat; it was all the same; at every 
lurch we were bounced almost to the roof of the vehicle, and were 
caught again with a heavy blow on coming down. Imagine your- 
self, reader, inside a hollow wheel that is moving, and your jolts 
would be ‘tarts and gingerbread’ to ours. Oh that weary ride, through 
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that dreary a ay, over that miry rveed arth: stoppages onl: agreea- 
ble, because they afforded an opportunity to inquire how much farther 
we had to go. The rain kept falling; the coach kept bouncing 
the endless woods were as unvaried as ev er, the miry road as filled 
with ruts, through many long hours; but as there is an end to every 
thing, even a leaden book, the shower began to diminish ; the forest 
to be replaced by cultivated fields, and the road to become more 
even. Suddenly the horses, pricking up their ears, started off on a 
brisk trot, and with quite a dash, like the candle’s last flicker, carried 
us up to the hotel atthe Mammoth Cave. The black porters sprang 
forward to open the coach-door, and the two dismal travellers alight- 
ed, with most hypocritical smiles upon their countenances. The 
building where they were to take up their quarters was two stories 
high, and laid out like thé two sides of asquare. Its appearance 
gave full assurance of comfort and pleasure, in neither of which 
points was it deceptive. 

The rest of the day now passed pleasantly. My friend and I were 
thorough barn-burners, and specimens of this race being scarce in 
the heart of a slave-holding state, we were lionized, and compelled (a 
pleasing penance) to dance with all the prettiest girls in the house. 
The waltz was kept going until such an hour as made even Kentucky 
papas, not a very strict class, show sleepiness, if notanxiety. Dreams 
perhaps of black eyes and bewitching smiles haunted our sleep that 
night, for we woke betimes the next day, and were far under ground 
before most of our fair companions in the dance of the previous even- 
ing had raised their soft cheeks from their envied pillows. Stephen, 
the best guide to the cave, had been engaged to show us the wonders, 
and was heavily, although not unwillingly, burthened with comesti- 
bles and potables innumerable. Mr. McCarlin, an Irish gentleman, 
had requested to accompany us, making our party thus only three ; 
an extremely convenient number. 

We paid our entrance-money, and were provided with lamps; 
unromantic affairs to persons educated with poetic ideas of exploring 
caves by the brilliantly-reflected light of a flaming torch; poetry in 
this case having been sacrificed to utility; we then descended into a 
round hole, much like a large dry well. This was about forty feet 
deep, and into it fell, with a merry splash, a sparkling rivulet of water. 
Thence on a level road, that for regularity shamed many of those upon 
the surface of the earth, we marched along under a high archway of 
stone, and passing the ‘ vats,’ where twenty years before saltpetre 
had been manufactured, we stopped at the Houses of the Invalids. 
These houses, or more correctly shanties, had been built for the 
benefit of consumptives, who supposed that as the air preserved most 
wonderfully all other mgtters, it would also preserve human life. 
We paused to moralize and listen to the guide’s account of the beauty 
of some of the poor sufferers, whose angelic kindness and unvaried 
good temper had fairly won his heart. "The attempt to bury people 
in order to preserve them had been unsuccessful. The smoke from 
their fires forcing them to leave the cave in March, the most variable, 
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and hence the most dangerous month of the year for invalids, a ma- 
jority of them perished. 

Tom was unfortunate enough to remark that the cave would have 
been such an elegant monastery ; and said that the lives of those who 
had buried themselves here were about as useful as the lives of the 
monks. McCarlin, being an Irishman and a Catholic, was in a state 
of internal combustion immediately; fire flashed from bis eyes; and 
turning to my friend, he commenced a discourse upon theology, that, 
although smothered for the moment by a gracious reply, burst forth 
at times afterward throughout our whole journey. 

We next beheld the Giant’s Cofin, and admired the image upon 
the ceiling of an Ant-eater, which was denominated by courtesy a 
panther. Having made our way through the Valley of Humility, a 
low, narrow passage, that would scarcely admit one of our bloated 
Wall-street spiders, (it is the fashion to abuse the rich,) we sat down 
in an amphitheatre beyond, and refreshed ourselves from a little 
runnel that meandered over the solid stone floor. 

It would be impossible to describe everything in this cabinet of 
the world’s wonders; so I shall beg my readers to consider us as 
having passed the mouth of Purgatory, which gave rise to another 
fierce. attack upon Protestantism, and as now fairly launched upon 
Echo River. The silence of eternal solitude reigned over all; the 
deep waters flowed sluggishly beneath our batteau, and far into the 
air shot the bold precipitous cliffs of the shore. It reminded one of 
floating at midnight, through the midst of Indian enemies, down one 
of the wild rivers of the Far West. Above us hung the pall of dark- 
ness, unbroken by a star, made more visible by the faint glimmer of 
our lamps; beneath lay the water, equally dark, unless when casually 
a ripple reflected a gleam of light. On each side stood a perpendicu- 
lar wall of stone, upon the high edge of which the eye readily im- 
agined the dim outlines of trees and grass and flowers. Black clouds 
seemed to have wrapped all in their embrace, and nature was hushed 
as when a storm is brewing. There was a feeling of undefined 
danger and oppression, and heavy melancholy ; until the mind readily 
converted the fantastic, scarce-seen outlines of jagged rocks into the 
forms of lurking enemies, or crouching savage animals. No one 
spoke, until the “guide, apparently influenced by the same feelings, 
poured forth, in his deep rich voice, one of the wild songs of his In- 
dian fathers. The tones rang clear and strong, and were » echoed and 
reéchoed back, as if the shades of the mighty dead had taken up the 

ychorus. High would the notes swell, and ring far off into the hid- 
den caverns, and then sink so low as to be scarce heard, while the 
rushing echo of the first would come rolling back — an answer from 
another and unseen world. The words spoke of the Indian when he 
had fallen and wasted before the white man, and struck a melan- 
choly chord in the already excited heart. 

The final verse was uttered with unusual power, and as the last 
tones died away, we heard groans and lamentations, as it were wail- 
ings from the Spirit Land; sinking feebler and feebler, until the 
last faint sound had passed away. A pause; and the midnight of 
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silence had again settled down. The guide’s paddle ceased; the 
boat rested motionless: quietly I drew a revolver from my pocket, 
and pointing it forward, pulled the trigger. Crash! crash! crash! 
went barrel after barrel, thundering out, , and waking a scream from 
every angle of those vast, awful vaults ; every cave sent back the re- 
port, scarcely diminished, and the water fairly trembled beneath the 
stunning sound. A park of artillery in the open air could not have 
produced half the effect. Forward and back it tore, rolling and 
thundering, and reverberating from every wall with a terrific crash ! 
It appeared as though myriads of wild beasts were furiously fighting 
and yelling, and thousands of savages howling their war-songs. The 
mad screams of the Roman Amphitheatre, when men and beasts fell 
slaughtering and slaughtered, were fairly equalled. We stood for a 
few moments awed, until the last rumble had been smothered in the 
heart of theearth. Then the guide struck up a familiar negro melody 
of the South, and broke the charm, at once converting our feelings 
into those of hysterical mirth. We ‘knew the chorus, and rarely did 
those subterranean labyrinths ring to a merrier peel poured forth by 
more powerful voices. The song was just finished as the boat touched 
the sand of the farther shore, and we had crossed Echo River. 

As we trudged along, the guide told us many very amusing stories. 
He was a slave, his mother having been of the African species, and 
his father an Indian, and was uncommonly smart, having learned to 
read and write by seeing the gentlemen paint their names with the 
smoke of the torches on the walls, and then asking how they spelled 
them. He was conversant with many of the scientific terms for the 
various formations, and made me rack my brains of their Greek 
knowledge to answer some of his questions. He asked how the 
Greek compounds were formed, and readily understood my explana- 
tion. He said there had been few accidents in the cave, although 
the rivers rise suddenly, and frequently shut in travellers, but there is 
another way of exit through a narrow muddy passage, where one has 
to crawl in the mire. This pass is properly named Purgatory, as a 
means of escape from a worse fate. One man had been attacked 
with fever-and-ague in the cave, but Stephen shouldered and carried 
him out, a distance of several miles. 

Now, reader, we are among the beautiful formations of Cleave- 
land’s Cabinet. Above the rivers the rough stone is bare of orna- 
ment, and stands grim and stern, but now we begin to find those 
fanciful specimens of gypsum, that the fairies, appearing to take 
under their particular supervision, carve into the most enchanting 
forms. Exquisitely perfect rosettes covered the walls, while fantastic 
formations were scattered wildly about, some still pendant, but many 
broken off and piled upon the ground. Our Irish friend went into ec- 
stasies, and long before we came to any of the more beautiful speci- 
mens, had collected huge masses of crystal gypsum, much to Ste- 
phen’s amusement, who advised him to carry a piece of about two 
feet square, which, as it weighed near forty pounds, the poor man 
could scarcely lift. 

‘Now,’ said Stephen, ‘lay all your beautiful collections carefully 
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away upon this stone, and when you come back you will not touch 
one of them.’ 

McCarlin, while doing so, said he did not believe he could find any 
thing prettier, in which opinion we half coincided. On our return, 
however, he could hardly he convinced they were really the ,speci- 
mens he had a few hours previous so extravagantly admired. 

As we advanced, our delight and surprise increased. We were in 
a castle of the Fairies. Those delicate flowers, whiter than snow; 
those harlequin shapes; those miniature turrets and domes and trees 
and spires; those virgin rings of purest alabaster; all supported by 
a back-ground of huge grim rock. The ice palace of Russia was 
surpassed. 

It was against the law to break off any thing, though we might pick 
up as much as we liked. Tom and I selected several pretty rosettes, 
while McCarlin wandered round, admiring those on the ceiling, and 
begging Stephen to let him have ‘ only that rosette.’ Till the guide, 
at last out of humor by his complaints, pointed to a beautiful one on 
the ceiling ten feet above our heads, and said he might take that. It 
was a beauty, so perfectly symmetrical and delicate with its long petal 
projecting from the centre. The Irishman was half deranged with 
delight. 

‘ What shall I cut it off with ? 

‘I don’t know; with your knife, perhaps.’ 

‘Yes, of course ; here is my knife. But how am] to reach it?’ 

‘ That is your own affair. Had you not better roll that stone under 
it? pointing to a rock that weighed about two tons. McCarlin had 
only to look toward the stone to see he had been most emphatically 
‘sold.’ To restore him to good humor, the guide offered to sell a spe- 
cimen, that he had long kept, waiting for some such liberal person. 
He drew a huge common-place piece of gypsum from under a rock, 
saying : 

‘ There, that isa beauty. Is it not, Sir?’ appealing to Tom. Tom 
saw the way the current set, and remembering some hard words about 
Protestantism, eagerly rejoined. 

‘Perfect ; it is worth a fortune; so pure, so transparent.’ 

‘How much ? demanded the Irishman of Stephen. 

‘Well, as my master told me to let you have some good specimens, 
you shall have it for ten dollars.’ 

‘Ten dollars! That is outrageous. I will not pay so much.’ 

‘Much ?— it’s dog cheap. Butif you are not satisfied I will add 
another beauty that I have secreted over there.’ 

And diving round the rock, I heard him hunting among some old 
pieces of gypsum from whence he soon returned with one that I re- 
cognised at once as having been rejected scornfully by McCarlin 
some minutes before, when the guide had kindly picked it up and 
gratuitously offered it to him. ‘Tom praised this one in still more 
extravagant terms, so that at length McCarlin submitting to imposi- 
tion the second, paid the ten dollars. 

Words fail me to describe these gypsum formations. Go to your gar- 
den, cull the prettiest flowers, make them into a bouquet, and imagine 
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them ten times handsomer and more delicate, then conceive the whole 
transformed into the whitest marble, and you will have some idea of 
what lay around us. The merry figures that Jack Frost paints 
upon our windows in the cold December nights are here converted 
into tangible permanent reality ; while every beast, bird, bush and 
production of nature here finds a miniature copy of itself. There 
are elephants, tigers and camels, doves and hawks, trees of all varie- 
ties, and bushes and plants, sprouting from the bare surface of the 
rock, and nourished by silence and darkness. It reminded one much 
of the foam of the sea petrified. 

After leaving Cleaveland’s Cabinet, the air became damper, and 
the walls were covered with moisture. We heard invisible streams 
of water tinkling along their hidden course. McCarlin walked u 
to his knees into a beautiful little pool of clear water, called Lake 
Purity. The water of all these ponds and rivulets is extremely trans- 
parent, and in the dim torch-light scarcely visible. I trode into one 
while admiring the scenery, and McCarlin measured the depth of 
half-a-dozen. Stephen kindly requested him to step out of Lake 
Purity, as we were to eat our dinner on its shore, and slake our thirst 
from its crystal wave. 

On seating ourselves for lunch we found our Irish acquaintance 
still harping on his mother church. With his mouth half-full of un- 
masticated edibles, and between veritably Galwegian drafts upon the 
bottle, he poured forth a rapturous eulogium upon the church of the 
relics and saints ; among other matters arousing Stephen’s wonder 
and incredulity, by relating the history of a lady saint who burnt her 
face with vitriol, because its angelic beauty had proved deleterous to 
numerous young gentlemen of tender feelings. 

‘By thunder,’ said Stephen, ‘ I would not burn my face if all the girls 
in Kentucky were running after me.’ 

McCarlin went on to expound the doctrines of his church, and be- 
came momentarily more eloquent the more he ate and drank, as 
though he had not room for ideas and edibles both, and these last 
pushed the others out. He was only stopped when on Tom’s crying, 
‘See those rats!’ he beheld close beside him an enormous specimen 
of the rat genus. With one bound he leaped from his seat, suddenly 
breaking the thread of his argument and nearly doing the same by 
his scull, while Tom ‘half sung, half said : 

‘Wuart eyes! what teeth! what ears! what hair! 
Look at his whiskers — what a pair! 


And oh! my gentle hearers, what 
A long, thick swinging tail he ’s got!’ 


At first Tom had thought the rat was double, self and shadow, but, 
good reader, the light was dim, and the fourth bottle of champagne 
had been opened. Upon a stone’s being sent at him, our visitor 
made an instantaneous exit. Though the occurrence had to us been 
totally unexpected, the guide said it was quite common to encounter 
the cheese-eaters. He told how a year or two before he had served 
as guide to a party, that, intending to pass the night and the ensuing 
day in the cave, had armed themselves with a corresponding supply 
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of nature’s necessaries. After eating their supper, and carefully pack- 
ing away the surplus against the morrow, they lay down upon the dry 
sand and were soon embalmed in sleep. Next morning on awaking 
(how they told when it was morning did not appear,) they found them- 
selves not only minus all their provisions, but the handsome smoking- 
cap of one of their number had also disappeared. The rats had 
appropriated the whole, and no doubt had a grand feast. For what 
purpose they took the smoking-cap it is hard to discover, as rats are 
not given to wearing such vanities or indulging in the noxious weed. 
Perhaps their king’s crown, like those of others just then, was wear- 
ing out, and he thought it a new one. ‘These animals are immensely 
large and voracious, apparently living on the crickets and spiders that 
inhabit the cave. The crickets are also very corpulent, and of a light, 
almost white color. They do not usually jump like those of the 
upper world, but have very long legs, and walk sedately about. 

We gained this information by the time our dinner was finished. 
Sundry toasts were then drunk, several songs sung, and our lamps 
being re-filled with oil, for Stephen was no foolish virgin to be caught 
in the middle of that cave, without extra oil, we recommenced our 
journey. Although our path lay over rough rocks, the air at sixty 
degrees of Fahrenheit, the thermometer never varying in summer 
or winter more than one degree, was so bracing that we did not feel 
fatigue, and were in high spirits from the wondrous beauty of all 
around us. 

On ascending a crazy ladder through a narrow hole scarce large 
enough to admit one’s body, the guide told us to look up. Above 
our heads hung great clusters of what appeared to be the most lus- 
cious grapes. The giant vine, from far beyond where the eye could 
reach, hung down in its enchanting festoons. It clung gracefully to 
the side of the stern rock, and falling off, swept to our very feet. 
There lay the fruit, in form perfect, before our eyes, half modestly 
hidden between the leaves. T had fairly to feel them before I could 
assure myself that it was but the cold stone that had thus fancifully 
formed itself after the model of one of earth’s sweetest productions. 
It was a painful deception ; at that moment there was scarcely a fruit 
which I more ardently desired, so strongly had the remembrance of 
its juicy delicacy been aroused. I feasted my eyes at least upon 
grapes, examining the bunches where they were scarcely visible far 
above, or where they were picturesquely grouped close beside me. 
It was a tempting sight; in truth, asking for food and receiving a 
stone. 

After dragging myself away from this semblance of a feast, I en- 
tered what is called the Snow-ball Cave. Stephen illumined it with 
a Bengal-light. The gypsum had formed over the ceiling in irregu- 
lar bunches that were a close imitation of old hoary Winter’s handi- 
work. It was a winter scene by moonlight. There lay the hard 
frozen ground, stretched out uneven and rough, here and there spot- 
ted with snow that seemed too cold even to make the urchin’s snow- 
ball, while the pale coloring from the Bengal light seemed as though 
shed by the round, full-orbed, silver moon. All looked like one of 
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the coldest nights in January, when the wind is even too tightly 
bound in the fetters of frost to more than now and then roll over a 
stray dry leaf. Every thing seemed still, but fairly colder from the 
stillness ; frozen into a motionless torpidity. There was needed but 
the white scraggy limbs of the naked oak, dried and sapless, perhaps 
thinly covered with snow, to make the representation perfect. 

The recollections of merry youth were renewed by the sight ; and 
I dare say each of us compared the scene before him to some well- 
remembered spot, where his boyhood had laughed away the merry 
hours. My mind wandered back to the old farm-house and the great 
denuded trees before the gate, the rough, almost bare ground, and 
the forest stripped of its gorgeous summer dress, and exposed un- 
covered to the wintry storm. I thought of a narrow foot-path and a 
full, round, stupid moon, and the tracks of dear, delicate little feet, 
and the glance of a pair of bright eyes that shone with warmth and 
ardor enough to be a good example for cold, prudish Diana. The 
Bengal-light slowly faded and faded, then went out, and with it our 
dreams — extinguished as lightly as many had been before. Silence 
was broken ; one song to old Winter rang out, and we left the Snow- 
ball Room, its freezing fancies and recollections of hopes long ago 
. chilled and dead, for something more ardent. 

Having courageously crossed the Rocky Mountains, without slip- 
ping from any of their precipices or falling into any of their caverns, 
we entered Serena’s Arbor. This is the terminus of the cave, nine 
miles under ground. The Arbor, or ‘ Harbor,’ as some Englishmen 
who painted and were exhibiting a map of the cave, called it, is a 
little circular room, of some twenty feet across, and thirty high. It is 
hung round with drapery of yellow stone, falling in graceful folds. It 
reminds one much of the descriptions of the mermaids’ sub-marine 
palaces. Perhaps it was the council-chamber of the fays of those under- 
ground rivers; for surely there must have been guardians to these 
streams, as well as to those of the mountains. A rivulet murmurs be- 
low, just heard, over its rocky bed ; in one corner there is a spring, dia- 
mond clear, and in all features is this apartment just fitted for the meet- 
ings of the little deities, convened to enjoy their sports, pass their rules, 
or inflict punishment for broken laws. How easy to imagine the 
watchman cricket ticking twelve, and the gaily-dressed, smiling fairies 
marching merrily in, only waiting for the prettiest of the band, the 
queen of Beauty and Love, to take her seat in that niche on either 
side of which the stone curtain falls so elegantly and gracefully. 
Then to hear the tiny orators argue their causes and discuss the 
affairs of their tribe ; to listen to the mild, just decrees of the virgin 
queen; and after business is performed, to look on the merry dance 
in the charmed ring, or be enchanted by fairy song or fairy min- 
strelsy! When these little rulers of the world existed, they must 
surely have met here, deep in the bosom of the earth, in the senate 
chamber of a world within a world. 

We now turned back; but branching off into another passage, 
visited a different portion of the cave. After we had walked for 
some time, the guide told us to go on alone, while he would wait 
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behind, and: to blow out our lights, in order to see how intense the 
darkness was. We did as directed; and having walked several 
hundred yards, seated ourselves upon the rocks and extinguished our 
lamps. My dear reader, are you blind? (an Irish expression, by the 
way ;) for if you are not, you cannot conceive of darkness. Enclose 
yourself in the darkest room, and you will still have a glimmer of 
light, an indefinite idea of distinction between the white wall and the 
dark furniture; wander in the deepest forest at midnight, when 
clouds enshroud the sky and shut out the stars of heaven, where the 
leaves and boughs overhead are interwoven in their closest folds ; in 
spite of all, some few erratic beams, a sort of haziness of light, will 
remain; some suspicion of neighboring objects will exist. Here 
were we, with our eyes open and nervously strained to their utmost, 
and yet naught was distinguishable; no indication of the nearest 
object ; white and black were, as some philosophers prove, all the 
same. How little could I ever before conceive of blindness! Oh! 
the oppressive, stunning weight! the feeling of unknown, unavoid- 
able, invisible danger !—utter inability to defend one’s-self, entire 
subjection to those who possess this invaluable gift ! 

All recollection of the course we had come was instantly lost; no 
idea of any thing whatever around us could be retained. If left to 
find our way out alone, with a light, I should not, even in those end- 
less labyrinths, despair; but without it, in darkness that could be 
fairly felt, I would rather surrender hope and peaceably lie down 
than endure the horrors of the attempt at escape. Our feelings 
were getting somewhat unpleasantly excited, and our conversation, 
for some time forced, had dwindled away to silence, ere Stephen 
appeared. The light displayed three pale countenances and three 
pairs of eyes that had rather more than a natural brilliancy ; and yet 
in daylight danger there could perhaps scarcely be found three more 
reckless fellows. Stephen laughed when he saw us stretched along 
the rocks, and withal so doleful, and walking to one side, covered 
his lamp in a measure with his cap, and told us to look above us. 
We did so, and what was our astonishment on seeing the stars shi- 
ning brightly in the dark heavens! Each rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. There they were, winking and glimmering, now seen, now 
gone, so merry and sparkling that they seemed fairly to laugh at us 
for our folly in not perceiving them before. Old Argus-eyed Night 
was looking down as calmly and sleepily upon us as ever. I imme- 
diately began searching for the North-star, to ascertain the points of 
the compass; but by some strange accident it was not to be found : 
neither did I recognise any of the groups, and essayed in vain to de- 
fine any even of the figures with which I was best acquainted. ‘ Very 
singular !’ I muttered, rubbing my eyes again; ‘ where can we be ?” 
I called upon Tom for an explanation, but he was equally perplexed. 
We were utterly at a loss till the guide’s laugh told us there was 
something wrong. 

‘Shall I act the giant, and throw a rock against the skies? he 
said, having caught the allusion from some traveller; and forthwith 
picking up a stone, he threw it against the roof of the cave. We 
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broke into a hear ty leugh, bat still were hardly convinced that those 
were imitation eyes and not the veritable ones of old mother Night. 
The deception was made more perfect by the formation of the sides 
of the cave. These shot up near seventy feet perpendicularly, and 
then stretched suddenly back horizontally, leaving a ledge between 
them and the roof. The walls were bright yellow, and on their edge 
seemed to hang the planets of the upper world, while the ceiling was 
dark, undefined blue; the exact color of the midnight sky. Those 
stars were the perfection of imitation, and even glimmered precisely 
like the originals. ‘They were caused by a very simple arrangement : 
the light from the lamps was reflected from pieces of polished sub- 
stances, mica generally, which were bedded in the stone of the ceil- 
ing. This phenomenon was to be seen in no apartment except the 
Star Chamber. I never again want to pass so dark a night, in reality 
or metaphor, followed by so deceptive a star-light. This Star Cham- 
ber was the king of wonders, where the least were princes. I shall 
never forget that scene, and can even now hardly credit that those 
were not veritable auger-holes in the world’s ceiling. 

The last apartment of interest was Young’s Dome ; called, I be- 
lieve, after the name of him who first owned the cave. We thrust 
our heads through a little hole in the side of the wall, and on the 
guide’s lighting a Bengal-light, saw a huge dome that extended hun- 
dreds of feet above, as well as hundreds of feet below us. The 
window through which we looked was about half-way down the side. 
The walls, polished by water that was falling ceaselessly, as it no 
doubt had been for ages, reflected over and over the rays of light, 
till daylight seemed to ‘have been reached again. Above, the dome 
dwindled to its apex, scarce visible at that height, while below it 
spread out a broad even floor. This apartment was more remark- 
able from its immense height, about three hundred feet, than for any 
other feature. It had no such startling peculiarities as much that we 
had seen. 

We now wended homeward, discussing the origin of the cave; 
McCarlin asserting that it must have been created by some great 
uprising of nature, while Stephen thought it had been caverned out 
by a stream that, wearing its way in time through the rock, had 
formed tho8e surprising labyrinths. 

We reémbarked on Echo River, and made the caves again rever- 
berate to our voices, and even to my pistol. Its report was answered, 
much to our surprise, by a loud scream, that we recognised at once 
as coming from ladies. The next instant a boat shot round a corner 
some distance ahead. Rows of lamps were arranged on both its 
sides, and looked most fairy-like on thus suddenly emerging from 
those gloomy recesses.. The light fell upon the shining dresses of 
the ladies, and was reflected from their bright eyes. Another boat 
filled with gentlemen followed, equally illuminated. We received 
them with a hurrah, and immediately struck up a negro song, the 
whole party joining us. Some twenty voices bore the notes far into 
the deepest of those vaults. All had been so dark and silent before, 
and now all was so gay and brilliant. There were the long rows of 
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lamps, doubled seemingly by reflection from the water, the gaudy 
dresses glancing in the light, the long, low, flat boat, the black oars- 
man, seated at the stern and dipping his paddle noiselessly into the 
wave, the bright eyes glowing in the dim light, and the merry voices 
routing old Silence, and pealing forth the carol to the stern bleak 
rocks; it was like a scene conjured by magic from those dismal 
vaults; as though the fairies of the olden time were risen anew, and 
floating down their hidden sacred stream, were trilling forth their 
jovial chorus. As our boats passed, we stopped the song to cheer 
and wave our handkerchiefs. In a moment more, and the lights, the 
dresses, the faces, the dingy oarsmen, all were gone; the song faded 
away in the distance, and darkness and silence had again settled 
down upon us. 

The Cave was discovered in 1802, but was little explored till 1812, 
when it was resorted to for saltpetre. There is, however, no sulphur 
or volcanic specimen. For many years the traveller (being stopped 
by the Bottomless Pit!) could only advance three miles. Across this 
pita ladder was finally thrown, and Stephen himself fearlessly ex- 
plored the remaining six miles. Speak of discovering new coun- 
tries, but to find them beneath the earth! Large bones of men and 
animals were dug out by the miners in looking for saltpetre. These 
gave the name to the Cave; but having been all re-buried they cannot 
now be found. A dog can never be persuaded to enter the Cave 
any distance, but soon runs howling back. Stephen’s two companions 
in many an expedition, a brace of noble pointers, will never follow 
him beneath the ground, no matter what persuasion or caresses he 
may use. 

There are several rivers; I recollect only the names of three: 
Styx, Lethe and Echo. The fish and crawfish in them are white and 
perfectly eyeless. The crickets in the Cave however have eyes, and 
appeared much pleased to see our lights. The streams appear to be 
connected with Green River, for several eyeless fish have been caught 
in the latter, after a great rise of water in the Cave. Generally the 
rivers are perfectly placid and still, mostly about twenty feet deep, 
but when the water rises, as it does after a heavy rain, the guide says 
they run with terrible swiftness. The water is cold and hasa greenish 
appearance. I was not quite sure, but thought it slightly impregnated 
with phosphorus. The average height of the ceiling is thirty feet in 
the avenues, but some of the rooms are fifty, sixty and even seventy 
teet high, and still more broad. There is little or no feeling of dan- 
ger; every thing is so roomy, and looks so strong, that one does not 
dream of fear. The walking is very rough for ladies, but the air is 
bracing, and the weaker sex have endured the dangers and fatigues as 
often and as bravely as thestronger. But remember, ladies, if you go in 
parties, that the Cave is so dark that one cannot see well what the 
others do, and the gentlemen necessarily show uncommon gallantry. 

To the wealthy I say, visit the Mammoth Cave before you waste 
your strength in the follies of Europe, and perhaps its grandeur will 
excite in your mind a thirst for a greater existence than that of a petit- 
maitre at Paris. To the poor I say, go to sleep over this my narrative 
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and dream yourselves far away, floating down Echo River, or poet- 
izing in the Star Chamber, and you will wake a refreshed if not a 
wiser man. There are but two freaks of nature in this our beloved 
America, that should be visited in the same year, or mentioned in the 
same breath: The Niagara Falls and the ‘ Mammoth Cave.’ 


S ON @. 


BURTHEN. 


Aun no! *t would never do, Nanniz, 
Ev’n though the dream were true ; 

*T were bliss for me — but*then, for thee — 
Ah no! ’t would never do! 


I. 


Thou art all bright and fair, Nannie, 
And I am old, though gay ; 
December’s blast will sweep o’er me, 
Whiles thou art yet in May. 
Ah no! ’t would never do, Nannie, etc. 


It 


The dews of opening dawn, Nannie, 
The roseate blush of light, 
The morn’s grey eye, all speak of thee — 
Of me, some sunset bright. 
Ah no! ’t would never do, Nanni, etc. 


Iir 


The Song, the Gem, the Bud, Nanniz, 
The deep perspective look, 
Belong of right to thee — to me, 
Some page in Memory’s book. 
Ah no! ’t would never do, Nannie, etc. 


Iv. 


Were youth, or age, but less, NANNIE, 
Or could we meet mid-way, 
How joyously I ’d come to thee 
And backward dance the day! 
But ah! t’ would never do, Nannie, etc. 


When Shades of Eve, like Morn, Nanniz, 
All westwardly are spread — 
I’ll think thy charms were born for me, 
Come back, and woo, and wed. 
*Till then, adieu, adieu, Nannie! 
For though the dream were true, 
Though bliss to me, yet ah, for thee — 
*T would never, never do. Jouw Warzns. 
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Stanzas: the Grist-Mill. 


H E GRIST-MILL. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Tue grist-mill stands beside the stream, 
With bending roof and leaning wall ; 

So old, that when the winds are wild, 
The miller trembles lest it fall ; 

But moss and ivy, never sere, 

Bedeck it o’er from year to year. 


The dam is steep, and weeded green; 
The gates are raised, the waters pour, 
And tread the old wheel’s slippery steps, 
The lowest round forevermore ; 
Methinks they have a sound of ire, 
Because they cannot climb it higher. 


From morn till night, in autumn time, 
When yellow harvests load the plains, 
Up drive the farmers to the mill, 
And back anon, with loaded wains ; 
They bring a wealth of golden grain, 
And take it home in meal again. 


The mill inside is dim and dark ; 

But peeping in the open door, 
You see the miller flitting round, 

And dusty bags along the floor ; 
And by the shaft, and down the spout, 
The yellow meal comes pouring out. 


And all day long the winnowed chaff 
Floats round it on the sultry breeze, 
And shineth like a settling swarm 
Of golden-winged and belted bees ; 
Or sparks around a blacksmith’s door, 
When bellows blow and forges roar. 


I love our pleasant, quaint old mill ! 
It minds me of my early prime ; 
*T is changed since then, but not so much 
As I am, by decay and time ; 
Its wrecks are mossed from year to year, 
But mine all dark and bare appear ! 


I stand beside the stream of life ; 
The mighty current sweeps along : 
Lifting the flood-gates of my heart, 
It turns the magic wheel of song, 
And grinds the ripened harvest brought 
From out the golden field of Thought. 
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TRAVELS IN TARTARY AND MONGOLIA+# 


Sir, AND MosT Honorep Farner: Without doubt you are aware 
that sometime since Mgr. Monly, our Apostolic vicar, sent M. Gabet 
and myself to explore Tartary and Mongolia. We were also in- 

structed to study carefully the habits, character and manners of those 
! wandering people, to whom our mission was directed. As we were 
| desired to penetrate as far as practicable into those countries, it was 
necessary to procure a guide and make those preparations which 
are indispensable in travelling through a desert and unknown region. 

On the third of August, 1844, we started from the Valley of Black- 
waters, a Christian settlement, situated near a hundred leagues tothe 
north of Pekin. Behold our little caravan on the order of march! 
Samdadchiemba, our young pilot, mounted on a low mule, took the 
lead, training after him two camels, laden with our luggage ; these 
were followed by M. Gabet, hoisted on a large camel ; a white horse 
served for the support of your humble servant. The pilot was our 
sole companion. This young man was neither Chinese, Tartarian, 
nor Thibetian. Nevertheless, at the first glance it was plainly visi- 
ble that he did not belong to the Mongol race. His strongly- 
bronzed complexion and triangular figure had a strange appearance ; 
while a large nose, insolently cocked, and full lips, straight as a line, 
gave to his physiognomy an aspect savage and disdainful. When 
his small bright black eyes, sparkled between their long lashes, un- 
garnished by eye-brows, and his forehead contracted into wrinkles, he 
inspired a mingled feeling of confidence and fear. There was no 
positive personality about the man; neither the malice nor cunning 

of the Chinese, neither the frank good-nature of the Mongol, nor the 
courageous energy of the Thibetian; but he had something of all 
these. He was a Dehiaour, of whose country I will say something 
hereafter. 

At the early age of eleven our camel-driver, not relishing the strict 
discipline and severe correction of his master, had escaped from a 
Lama House, where he had been placed for his education, and com- 
menced life as an independent wanderer. He spent the greater part 
of his youth alternately vagabondizing through the Chinese cities and 
Tartarian deserts. 1t may naturally be supposed that a life of such 
unchecked freedom was not the kind to have smoothed the natural 
asperity of his disposition. His mind was entirely uncultivated, but 
his muscular strength was enormous, and he was not a little proud of 


* TEsE are exceedingly interesting records of travel by two Lazarists in countries 80 little 
known, even in Europe, that they are scarcely noticed on HaLu’s Atlas, one of the best and latest 
published in London. Our correspondent translates with great fidelity from a rare work, the 
‘Annals of the Propagation of the Faith.’ 
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this quality, which he was used to parade on all occasions. He had 
been baptized by M. Gabet, and wished, as he said, to attach himself to 
the service of the missionaries. The journey we were undertaking was 
also well suited to the taste of one who had led such an adventurous 
life. He had no better knowledge of the routes to Tartary than our- 
selves, so that we plunged into the deserts, having for our sole guides 
a compass and an excellent map of the Chinese Empire. 

I shall not enter into the details of our wandering and adventurous 
life. My design is to sketch the most prominent features of our lon 
journey, which took us two years to accomplish. I shall speak but 
in general terms of the many and varied countries and divers peo- 
ples through which and among whom we travelled. After eight 
days’ travel we reached the fertile prairies that form the realm of 
Gehectan. The numerous Chinese and Mongol travellers whom we 
encountered were a certain indication that we were at no great dis- 
tance from the large city of Tolon Noor, and we soon perceived in 
the distance the sun glittering on the gilded roofs of two magnificent 
Lama-houses. Our road for a long distance lay through innumera- 
ble tombs, which environed the city in all directions. This immense 
sepulchre formed around the town such a vast envelope of skeletons 
and grave-stones, that it appeared as if the dead had blockaded the 
living. In the midst of this large cemetery, which seemed to extin- 
guish the city, we here and there saw some gardens where they had 
with great pains and toil forced the ungracious soil to bear a few 
miserable legumes. With the exception of these patches, the land 
around Tolon Noor produces absolutely nothing. ‘The country in its 
vicinity is arid and sandy; water extremely scarce, and only to be 
met with in a few places, where it soon dries up in the hot season. 
Tolon Noor is not a walled city; it is an agglomeration of ugly 
houses, unequally distributed. ‘lhe streets are crooked and dirty. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all its disadvantages, in spite of its extreme 
cold in winter and stifling heats in summer, the population is im- 
mense, the commerce prodigious. In this great market-place, as a 
general rule, the Chinese always finish by making a fortune, and the 
Tartars are as invariably ruined. To the latter Tolon Noor is a mon- 
strous air-pump, that makes a marvellous void in the Mongol purses. 

This large commercial city, called by the Tartars Tolon Noor, 
(which means in their language ‘Seven Lakes,’) goes by the name of 
Lamiao (Lama Temple) with the Chinese. On the map of Andre- 
veau Gangon it is denominated Djonacmansoume: we could never 
comprehend why this name had been given to it, as it is equally un- 
known to either Tartars or Chinese. Tolon Noor belongs to the 
kingdom of Gehectan, a country fertile and picturesque ; but from 
year to year its Tartar inhabitants disappear. The Chinese, by a 
rare combination of cunning and audacity, will finally usurp the 
whole territory. The timid and simple Mongols are gradually yield- 
ing their country to their more rapacious and industrious neighbors ; 
and it will not be long before they must ask from the northern desert 
for a little grass to feed their flocks. Gehectan borders on Thakhar, 
named by the Chinese Pak’, meaning Eight Banners. It was given 
VOL, XXXII. 33 
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to ) the Tartars who aided the present dynasty t to achieve the conquest 
of China. The militia, who are under the Eight Banners, are all sol- 
diers of the emperor, end are said to be the most valiant in the em- 
pire. Itis only at the last extremity that they are ordered on duty. 
aoe were assembled to join in the last expedition against the Eng- 
lish ; but on advancing toward the South, these poor ‘soldiers nearly 
all died from the heat, and the few remaining had to retrace their 
steps in the direction of home. The gover nment at Pekin then came 
to the conclusion that it might perhaps be rather difficult to seize 
English battalions by Tartar cavalry. 

Thakhar is a magnificent country ; the pasturages rich, the water 
excellent and inexhaustible. It is here that the emperor keeps his 
large flocks. ‘The Country of the Eight Banners is the most beauti- 
ful that we have seen. In the midst of these steppes we see neither 
cities, edifices, art, industry, nor culture; but in all parts we meet 
with immense prairies, in some of which are large lakes, majestic 
streams, lofty and imposing mountains, that in many places roll out 
into vast and incommensurable plains. A person in these verdant 
solitudes, bounded in all directions by the horizon alone, might easily 
believe himself becalmed in the midst of the ocean. The white 
tents of the Mongols, surmounted by gay banners, look in the dis- 
tance, as they recline on the green turf, like small ships with sails of 
peacocks’ feathers ; and when a thick black smoke curls up from the 
courtes, one might mistake them for steam-boats just hove in sight. 
Indeed the sailor and Mongol have striking analogies of character ; 
as the first may be considered part of his ship, so the latter identifies 
himself with his horse. The steed of the desert is proud and mettle- 
some, and the Mongol cavalier is never more in his element than 
when, seated on the back of his noble courser, he bounds over the 
frightful precipices. The sailor and the Mongol, when walking on 
terra-firma, are both completely out of their sphere: their heavy, 
awkward gait, bowed legs, protruded chest, and unquiet, wandering 
eyes, all bespeak men who have passed the greater part of their lives 
either on horse-back or on ship-board. The boundless plains of 
Mongolia and the immensity of the ocean impress the same emotions 
on the human heart; they excite neither joy nor sadness, but a mea- 
sure of both; a feeling melancholy and religious, that elevates the 
soul to heaven, without entirely depriving the senses of their powers 
of enjoyment; a feeling more of heaven than earth, and most con- 
genial to the nature of an intelligent and sentient being. 

In a few days after entering T hakhar we arrived at an old and desert- 
ed city. It was surrounded | by walls and battlements on which were 
built towers of observation : the four principal gates fronted toward the 
four cardinal points. Atl was in perfect preservation, but three-fourths 
buried from the accumulated earth, which was covered by green turf ; 
in some parts the soil was almost even with the battlements. When 
we found ourselves at the south gate, we desired our guide to con- 
tinue his route during the time that we should visit the ‘ Old City,’ as 
it is called by the Tartars. We entered with an almost breathless 
curiosity ; but our astonishment increased, for we saw neither over- 
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thrown columns, nor ruins, but a beautiful and large city; and as the 
wind swept the long grass closely around the deserted buildings, it 
seemed as if Nature had thrown a winding-sheet over Desolation ; 
the inequality of the earth seemed even visible in the streets. We 
saw, seated on a hillock, a young Mogul shepherd, who smoked on in 
silence, while his numerous flock browsed in the lonely streets and 
half-buried ramparts. We afterward often saw traces of cities in the 
Mongolian deserts : probably at some former period they had been 
built and occupied by the Chinese. Not far from the ‘ Old City’ we 
struck on a road running from north to south; it is this which is tra. 
velled by the Russian ambassadors in going to Pekin; and also by 
those Chinese merchants who trade to Kiacti, a frontier city of Rus- 
sia. M. Timkouski, in his journey to Pekin, remarks that he never 
could comprehend why his guides followed a different route from that 
which the ambassadors who preceded him had taken. The Chinese 
and Tartars say that it is a politic precaution of the government that 
the Russians should travel by circuits and détours toward China, that 
they might not be able of themselves to find the road thereto. A 
‘ politic precaution,’ without doubt supremely ridiculous, and one that 
certainly would not keep back the Russian autocrat if he should 
some day take a fancy to present a challenge to the ‘Son of Heaven.’ 
At the end of a month we arrived at Kuo-kou-hote, ‘ Blue City,’ 
called by the Chinese Kani-hoa-tcheu. ‘There are two cities of the 
same name, the old and the new; we took up our abode in the latter. 
The city proper is surrounded by walls, but the commerce has grown 
so great that a second enclosure became necessary; and now the 
part situated between the two walls is of much greater importance 
than the interior. The new city has not been long built. It presents 
a beautiful appearance, and would be admired even in Europe. I 
speak solely of the exterior: inside, the houses are low, and in the 
Chinese style, and there is nothing to correspond with the lofty and 
wide ramparts that surround it. Kou-kon-hote is the principal place 
for commerce in this part of the country; beautiful cities have been 
built, and the government has said, ‘inhabit them,’ but the people 
turned a deaf ear to the paternal advice. From Kou-kou-hote we 
went to Thurgan Keuren, or ‘ White Walls,’ a city built on the bor- 
ders of the Yellow River. Thurgan Keuren is only remarkable for 
the cleanliness of its streets, the good condition of the houses, and 
the quietness that reigns every where : its commerce is far from rival- 
ling that of Kou-kou-hote. All the market towns that we have been 
in, outside of the Chinese frontier, are thronged by buyers, who from 
thence disperse goods all over Mongolia. We were obliged to cross 
the Yellow River before we could enter the country of the Ortans. 
It had been subject to a violent freshet, and still overflowed its bor- 
ders: the inhabitants said that the volume of water was much larger 
than usual. 
For us this was a sad conjuncture, and we deliberated whether we 
should re-tread our steps, or wait until the water should reénter into 
its natural channel. But either of these alternatives ill agreed with 
our impatience to proceed. We resolved at all risks to continue our 
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journey, and by so doing exposed ourselves to inexpressible suffering. 
For three entire days we were plunging about in unknown swamps ; 
and leaving our beasts to their instincts, abandoned ourselves entirely 
to the care of Providence. Almost by a miracle we at length reached 
the bed of the river, where we had the good fortune to meet a pas- 
sage-boat that carried our exhausted caravan across into the country 
of the Ortans. The Yellow River generally runs through fens and 
marshes; and at twilight commences a concert that swells into a 
most tumultuous harmony, and lasts until midnight. This noisy music 
proceeds from thousands of aquatic birds, who dispute with each 
other for the tufts of bullrushes or large nenuphar leaves (a species of 
canunculus) wpon which they wish to pass the night. Numberless 
flocks of passage-birds are forever flying over the deserts of Tartary ; 
these atrial troops form themselves into battalions, and perform the 
most capricious and grotesque evolutions, seemingly regulated by 
design. And oh! how well placed in the deserts of Tartary are 
these wandering birds! Ortans is a most miserable and desolate 
country: it presents in all parts either moveable sands or sterile moun- 
tains. Every night, when we desired to pitch our tent, we were 
forced to prolong our weary march in hopes of finding a less dreary 
encampment. Water is a continual object of solicitude ; and we 
never missed an opportunity of filling the two wooden buckets which 
we had bought at Kou-kou-hote, whenever we were so fortunate as 
to encounter a lagune or cistern. Notwithstanding this precaution, 
the brackish and fetid water of Ortans is so scarce that we sometimes 
were obliged to pass whole days without being able to moisten our 
lips. The poor beasts were no better provided for than ourselves ; 
they met with scarcely any forage but briers surcharged with nitre, 
or a short bitter grass almost reduced to powder. The cows and 
horses of the Ortans have a most miserable and famished appearance ; 
but the sheep, goats and camels prosper marvellously. This is ow- 
ing to the great fondness that the latter animals have for plants which 
possess a nitrous flavor, and to their drinking willingly of the brackish 
water. 

Ten days after leaving the Yellow River we came to a well-beaten 
route, that appeared to be much travelled. A+ Mogul informed us 
that it was the road to the Tabos Noor, or Salt Lake; and as it in- 
clined toward the east, we willingly followed it. The day before ar- 
riving at Tabos Noor the aspect and form of the country completely 
changed. The earth lost insensibly its yellow color, and became as 
white as if it had been watered by dissolved chalk. Every where 
the ground appeared to have been blown up into small hillocks, around 
which had grown a thick net work of thorns. Tabos Noor is less a 
salt lake than a great reservoir of fossil salt, mixed with efflorescent 
nitre. The latter substance is white, lustreless, and extremely pliable : 
it is easily distinguished from the fossil salt, for that has rather a gray- 
ish tint, and when’ broken displays a shining crystallization. Here 
and there are seen some courtes, inhabited by the Mongols who come 
to explore this magnificent salt deposit. When the salt is properly 
purified, it is tr ansported to the nearest Chinese market and exchanged 
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for tea, tobacco and brandy. We travelled the length ‘of the Tabos 
Noor from east to west, but were obliged to proceed very cautiously 
over its moist and in some places moving surface. The Mongols 
advised us to follow carefully the beaten ‘path, and to avoid every 
place where water gushed up: they also declared that gulfs existed 
which they had several times sounded, but without ever being able 
to reach the bottom. It is not improbable that the lake or noor may 
be subterraneous, and that continual evaporation has formed a solid 
roof of salt and saltpetre, while water still remains underneath; and 
that strange bodies, borne by the wind, may in the course of time have 
formed layers on this salt crust, until the whole has grown sufficiently 
strong to sustain the caravans that travel the Tabos-Noor. 

Two days after leaving the Salt Lake, we came to a fertile valley, 
that appear ed to us magnificent in comparison with the forlorn country 
we had just quitted. We resolved to encamp for some time, in order 
to refresh our animals, whose failing strength began to alarm us, 
The Mongols, who had pitched their tents in this valley, received us 
with kindness and distinction. Whenthey knew that we were Lamas, 
come from the West, they wished to bestow on us a little banquet. 
Although I said at the commencement that I would not mention 
trifling incidents of travel, 1 cannot forego the pleasure of translating 
a national chant that I heard here. The patriarchal repast was soon 
finished, and our entertainers only waited to heap up the white and 
well-polished mutton-bones that remained from the simple feast, 
when a child took down a violin of goats’-horn, on which three 
strings were ‘suspended. He presented it to a venerable old man, 
who ‘passed it toa young one. The young man modestly bowed his 
head ; but as his hand touched the Mongol instrument, his eyes sud- 
denly kindled with inborn fire. ‘Lama of the ALmicuty Jenovan,’ 
said the chief of the family, ‘I have invited a Tolholos, that he 
might embellish this evening by his recitals... While the old man 
was speaking, the young musician ran his fingers over the chords, 
and began to sing in a strong and modulated voice; at intervals he 
intermixed his song with animated and fiery declamation. The Tar- 
tars leaned toward the singer, and ‘their changizg physiognomies 
were more strongly expyessive of sympathy than the most eloquent 
asseveration. We, who knew little of Tartar history, felt but slight 
interest in all the unknown personages that the Mongol rhapsodist 
called so suddenly into life. The singer paused, balanced his violin 
on his knees, and hastily moistened his throat, which had become com- 
pletely dried by the relation of so many miraculous marvels. While 
the tongue of the musician was yet wiping away the wet edge of the 
cup, ‘ Tolholos,’ cried they, ‘the chant that thou hast sung is beauti- 
ful and admirable, but thou hast said nothing of the immortal Tamer- 
lane.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ shouted several voices, “ sing to us the invocation 
to Timour’” This famed invocation is cherished by all the Mongols; 
and they sank back into profound silence. The Tolholos for an in- 
stant seemed to gather up his memory, and then, in a vigorous and 
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martial tone, commenced the following strophe : 


‘ WuHen the divine Trmovr inhabited our tents, the Mongol nation was warlike and uncon- 
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querable. His movement made the earth tremble; ten millions of people, whom the sun 
warmed, at his angry glance turned cold with affright. 


‘Oh, divine Trmour! that.thy great soul might quickly be re-born among us! Come, come! 
We wait for you, Oh, Trmour! 

‘ We live in our vast prairies, tranquil and peaceful as lambs ; but our burning hearts are full 
oftire. The glorious deeds of Timour pursue us every where. Oh, for the chief who would 
lead us to battle. that we might become world-conquerors !’ 

‘Oh, divine Timovr! etc. 


‘The muscular arm of the young Mogul tames the savage stallion; his keen eye discovers 
afar traces of the wandering camel. Alas! his arm cannot bend the bow of his ancestors, nor 
his eye penetrate the stratagems of an enemy. 

‘Oh, divine Trmovr! ete. 


‘We have seen floating on the sacred hill the red girdle of the Lama. Say to us, Oh, Lama! 
when inspiration is on thy lips, that Harmovusta has revealed something of our future life. 
‘Oh, divine Trmovur! etc. 


‘With foreheads bowed to the earth we have burnt odoriferous woods at the feet of the god- 
like Trmour: we have offered green leaves of the young tea, and the first milk of our flocks. 
We are ready, we are impatient, Oh, Trmour! and do thou, Oh, Lama! we beseech you, ask 
heaven to bless and make fortunate our arrows and our lances. 

‘Oh, divine Trmour! that thy great soul might be re-born among us! Come,come quickly ! 
We wait for you, Oh, Trmovr!’ 


When the singer had finished he rose, bowed profoundly, and sus- 
pended his instrument against the side of the tent. ‘These wandering 
Troubadours have existed in all ages, and are met with almost every 
where. They are the national poets; and they go from hearth to 
hearth, where they sing the praises of their most celebrated compa- 
triots, and the glorious events that have happened to their country. 
We have met with them in the heart of China, but in no place have 
they seemed so popular as in Thibet. 

Before quitting Ortans, we saw mountains that perhaps ought not 
entirely to be passed over in silence. In the gorges, and at the foot 
of the precipices of this imposing chain, we saw large heaps of 
schist and mica ground and reduced to powder. This débris of slate 
and lamellated rocks has no doubt been carried by water into these 
gulfs, as the mountains themselves are of a granite formation. As 
you ascend toward the summit, these mountains assume the strangest 
and most fantastical forms. Large rocks, heaped and piled on each 
other, are closely cemented together. These blocks are encrusted 
with shells; but the most remarkable circumstance is, that they are 
cut, gnawed, and entirely worn out: in all parts they are perforated 
by thousands of labyrinths; and we might with truth say, that here 
Nature has been completely worm-eaten. . In some places there were 
strange and singular impressions deeply cut into the granite, as if it 
had served for a mould in which monsters had been cast. It often 
seemed to us as if we were travelling over the bed of a dried ocean. 
There can be no doubt but that these mountains have been covered by 
a heavy sea. The phenomena here exhibited could not have been 
caused by rain, still less by the inundations of the Yellow River, 
which never could have reached such an elevated height. Those 
geologists who believe that the deluge was caused by a sinking of 
the earth, might here perhaps find proofs in favor of their system, 
When we arrived at the top of the mountain, we saw at our feet the 
Yellow River, swelling majestically from south to north. This sight 
filled us with joy, for it brought the assurance that we should soon 
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leave the arid and barren country of the Ortans. 
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Immediately on crossing this river we entered the Chinese Em- 
pire, and for some time bade farewell to the deserts of Tartary and 
a wandering life. We proposed to rest ourselves for a few days in 
the little town Che-tsz-dye, built on the borders of the Yellow River, 
and then travel across Tartary toward the west. We intended to 
make for the kingdom of Halechan. But the Tartars persuaded-us 
from this route, and assured us that our exhausted animals could 
never reach half way up the sandy steppes of Halechan. We be. 
lieved their advice to be good, and decided that for the present we 
would cut through the province of Kamson as far as Sining, and af- 
terward penetrate to Kou-hou-noor. 
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How beautiful is all around, 
How musical the dashing sound 
Of parting waves, as on we bound 
O’er the sea: 

How trackless is our onward way! 
How lovelier far than glare of day 
Yon crescent moon’s reflected ray 
O’er our lee! 






What strange security we feel, 
What confidence in cunning keel, 
Or Heaven’s attention to our weal, 
Not to fear 
The tempest in its lightning wrath, 
The ice-berg in its arctic path, 
The sea-fish that in hunger hath 
Followed near. 






How cooling to the o’erwrought brain 
Blows wind and spray from off the main — 
To softness wooing back again 
Hearts of stone: 
How tranquil shines yon evening star ! 
It whispers peace ; it speaks afar 
Of happiness; we turn and are 
All alone. 


— 






I’ve wandered far, I ’ve tarried long, 
I’ve battled ’gainst an early wrong ; 
I ’meaveak where once I felt so strong 
In love’s degree : 
Receive me, Ocean! to thy breast ; 
Waves, lull me to an unknown rest! 
Stars, welcome me among the blest: 
I come, O Sea! 
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Stanzas: The Actress. 



























WuatT now remaineth? Her day is done, 
Her fate an a Ox br 





Silently, silently died her name’ HeMans, 





Breatu_ess she stands, in flowers and jewels gleaming, 
Her burst of song suspended for a while : 

What means that vacant eye’s mysterious beaming ? 
Why part those lips with strange unconscious smile ? 
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Bright flowers in countless wreaths are showered around her; 
She heeds them not ; her dream of fame is o’er: 

A spell of childhood’s sunny years has bound her ; 
The old home-voices thrill her heart once more ! 


Again she sees her father’s humble dwelling, 
The hunter’s cot upon the green hill’s brow ; 
. She feels her heart beneath its bright robes swelling : 
H ‘ Hence, hence! fond thoughts! ye must not haunt me now.’ 


1v 


‘Encore! encore!’ With one united feeling, 
Burst forth the voices of the enraptured throng ; 

She bows her head, and from her pale lips pealing, 
Pours onee again the glorious tide of song. 


v 





in ever wilder, sweeter numbers gushing ; 

Sure strains so heavenly ne’er had mortal birth : 
But see! alas! the tide of life is rushing 

Forth with the song: ske faints and falls to earth. 





' ‘Home! home!’ she murmured, with an accent weary, 
As stranger-hands her dying temples fanned ; 

Poor absent wanderer! seas and mountains dreary 
Divide thee from thy childhood’s sunny land. 3 


It matters not ; that eye all dimly closes, 
Fair, friendless stranger! doomed no more to roam; 

Perchance while here thy gentle dust reposes, 

Thine unbound spirit seeks its childhood’s home. 
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‘GOD GIVE THEM WISDOM THAT HAVE IT, AND THOSE THAT ARE FOOLS LET THEM USE THEIR TALENTS 


VOL. I. 


PROSPECTUS 


WHueEn in the course of human 
or inhuman events it becomes ne- 
cessary for any man or any body 
of men to detach themselves from 
the quiet circle of private life ; to 


rend asunder the bonds which have | 


confined them within its narrow 
limits ; to raise the bushel from off 
their penny rush-light; to change 
from a state of nonentity to that 
of distinct and palpable entity ; 

burst from the gloom and aan 
rity ever resting around an un- 
printed name; to sever the veil 
which has concealed them and 
their perfections from an admiring 
world; to change from the poor, 
despised, unhonored worm to that 
of the admired butterfly author or 
editor ; to increase from the moral 
value of —0 to that of Censor | 


APRIL. 


Twrtrre Niout: Act), Scene V 


day, polite literature, the fine arts, 
etc., etc. 

With regard to our politics, we 
are strongly in favor of Majorities, 
and have concluded not to ex- 
press any opinion upon the sub- 
ject until we shall have ascertained 
the minds of our readers. 

Although slow in forming a de- 
cision, we shall be firm in main- 
taining it; and when we have once 





declared ourselves, no storms of 
adverse party can shakeus. No! 
‘Tuts rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!’ 
that is, as long as it is to our in- 
terest to remain. 

Concerning our principles, we 
are not aware of having any in 
particular, except a considerable 
| taste for the ‘loaves and fishes.’ 

As is customary in the prospec- 





Morum + yy yy y (ad infin. ; ) | tus of every periodical, we hereby 
when, as we have before said, this | pledge ourselves firmly and truly 
momentous change takes place, it | to promise all, any thing and every 
is highly important that the pub- ‘thing that our patrons may re- 
lic-spirited individual or individu- | quire, and to perform just what 
als in question should publish to | may suit our convenience. 

the world in general, and their! In the prosecution of our great 
readers in especial, a full and mi-| undertaking we solicit the aid of 
nute detail of their professions, all the literary ladies and gentle- 
principles, and intended practice. | men of Bunkumville. 

Eschewing now and forever all | Long contributions thankfully 
humbug, we have no hesitation in received and gracefully acknow- 
openly “declaring that our paper |ledged ; smaller ones in ak val 
will be devoted to the news of the tion. 
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NOTICES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. Brown’s Researcues.—This distinguished individual has just 
returned from a highly interesting and adventurous tour in the Far 
West, undertaken for the purpose of obtaining correct information 
of the manners and customs of the people, the appearance, quality 
and products of the land, the style of the country, and last, not least, 
the beauty and affability of the fair sex in those distant and rarely- 
visited regions. 

We have not room to publish all, or even a tithe, of the very valua- 
ble notes of Mr. B., but shall content ourselves with noting a few 
of the more prominent facts. 

Although fully aware of the dangers of the undertaking, Mr. B. 
had determined to see all, to know all, and to experience all the 
many and various dangers to which unfortunate travellers are exposed. 

Mr. B.’s intentions were, should his life be spared, after having 
made the outward trip, to have returned by water ; to have ventured 
on the unknown dangers of that vast deep, the Erie Canal; to have 
undergone that most horrid of diseases, the nausea attending such 
voyages ; to have braved storm, shipwreck and fire, running down at 
night by strange sails, and collisions by day with friendly ones; mu- 
tiny, piracy, poisoning by the steward, and bursting of cook’s boilers ; 
in fine, all the hazards attendant upon so momentous an undertaking. 

But fate adverse had otherwise willed it. Mr. B. found the canal 
frozen, and in consequence, as he was informed, the boats had ceased 
running. Mr. B. considers this a very culpable negligence upon the 
part of the directors of that great channel of internal communication, 
and suggests the propriety of tunneling the canal at regular intervals, 
and establishing a cordon of furnaces underneath it, so that the water 
may be kept sufficiently warm to preveut the recurrence of so unfor- 
tunate an event. 

Mr. B. thinks that the farmers, during the season of killing swine, 
would pay very liberally for the use of the hot water. 

Mr. B. represents the country as being very extensively laid out, 
and possessing several specimens of population to the square mile. 

Its principle productions are buckwheat-cakes, pork and beans, fat 
children and small potatoes. The religion is various, some believing 
in war and preventive circumstances, others a constitutional presi- 
dent and a leap in the dark, and a third party, free speech and free 
niggers. Mr. B. thinks that the free speech is much needed, as he 
discovered the enunciation of those debating upon the subject to be 
rather thick ; as for the free niggers, one of them made free with his 
carpet bag, and Mr. B. feels reluctantly compelled to enter his dissent 
to them. : 

As to ‘manners,’ Mr. B. remarks that the children do not make 
them, as they did when he went to school; their customs are singular. 

When two friends meet, instead of inquiring after each other’s 
health; the words ‘let’s licker,’ burst simultaneously from their re- 
spective lips; the meaning of these terms, evidently cabalistic, Mr. 

B. did not discover. 
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With regard to their government, Mr. B. informs us that the chil- 
dren have none at all; the men are governed by their wives, and the 
latter by the fashions. 

The principal imports are Yankee tin-ware, wooden clocks, low 
Dutchmen and English paupers, by the way of Canada. These last 
are bonded and entitled to debenture. 

Mr. B. states that Lake Erie was full of water, and upon his ar- 
riving at Buffalo he found an extensive and melancholy assortment of 
canal-boats all in tiers. 

Mr. B. did not visit the Falis of Niagara, as he was informed that 
the proprietors of that establishment had closed them for repairs, he 
however says, that the new suspension bridge must be ‘ capital’ as it 
is a hanging matter. 

While at Buffalo Mr. B. borrowed a musket and went out to shoot 
a few of those animals for which the town is so celebrated, and from 
which it derives its name, but he was disappointed; in fact, seeing no 
game except a few boars. He had here the distinguished honor of 
meeting with John Smith, Esqr., so justly celebrated throughout the 
Union ; this Mr. B. considers a very fortunate circumstance, and one 
that he will remember with pleasure during his life. 

Mr. B. represents himself as being very badly used by the directors 
of the rail-road, the cars not having upset once according to custom, 
and only running off the track twice. The conductor apologized, 
and said the three previous trains had indulged so extensively in this 
species of amusement, that the surgeons living near the road had 
sent in their protest against any farther indulgence in this line until 


their hands were cleared of patients. An express train which they 
met, laden with splints and adhesive plaster, confirmed the conduc- 
tor’s statement. 

Regretting that our limits prevent our noticing Mr, B.’s adventures 


any farther, we return him our sincere thanks for his very interesting 
communication. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘Drere MAGEr: Eyv took the libbity to in choir ov you fer sum intimation about my Psalm, 
thinkin’ you mite know suthin about Hymn, as it seems how youv ben to them parts. 

‘I nose where he hes ben, fer he scent very movin’ letters till lately, and I did hope he wasa 
comin’ to sum good and goin’ to git religion. fer he writ as how hed ben powerfully exercised 
all the way to Mecksiko, ondly the wust on it is that his spellin’ is so bad in conskents of his 
bein’ left handed, that it tires me and Sally out tryin’ to make cents of em, which is very dolle- 
rous ; and we have to take spells, spellin’ the letters. 

‘Sammy first wrote as how hed ben down to a Weary Cruise, and I should n’t wonder, poor 
fellow, if it was, and then it seems they took Tom-peek-eye, and I want tu knowif that aint the 
chap that used to keep a store in Broadway and left rite suddint. 

‘ Ater that, he writ me hed been to Sarah Gordon’s; who she is I don’t know, but they hada 
grate fite there, and he says he made a Sally on the enemy, though [ should have thought that 
with the Sally he had to hum; and that plagy Sally Gordon, hed had Sallys enuff afore, and 
when our Sally red it, she was awfull decomposed. 

‘Well, bimeby the war stooped and high time it did, for Mister Snooks says all the finenancies 
in the country were in a awfull fix, and shuddent wonder fer all our gals were runnin’ mad ater 
them soger fellers ; and I thought my boy would come hum ; but he ups and rites me how he’s 
goin’ to Sal-Tilyou’s (he's partial to that name,) and our Sal is all in a figit about it. Then he 
sed he wasa goin’ up the Mississippy somewheres, where there’s a Saint Loose ; and then he is 
a goin’ to Chew-a-way ; and it gin me quite a turn inwardly to think on it, fer I’m feared this 
nasty war has made quite a hannibal of him, and I am sure they eat up all them Roman Saints 
what gits loose, fer when he was at Sarah Gordons, a vistin’ her folks [| suppose, he said they 
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got Saint Anna’s leg, and that it was a great feat, andI’m sure they rob the churches, fer he said 
the New-York boys gota Chapel-to-pick somewares near Meksiko ; and what was worst than all 
he writ here nigh on to six months agone, that he was goin’ over to Californy, and meant to raise 
alot of yellar boysand bring em home. When Sally heard that, oh massy how she cried! and 
said she wished the gorgon not had never been tied atwixt ’em. 

‘Now, dear Mager, if you kin find out where he is, do try and persuade him to cum home to 
his ‘Infectionate Mother, 

‘Satiy Pop.in.’ 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


NWAVIGA TION 


Tue great secrets of navigation are contained in a small compass. 

When navigators are desirous to know the depth of the water they 
generally drop a line for information, and it has generally lead in the 
end to the obtaining the sought-for knowledge. 

Ships that directly oppose the authority of the winds by endea- 
voring to fly in their teeth are put immediately zm trons, and becoming 
naturally ill-humored under such circumstances have a very stern 
way about them. 

Vessels in a high wind are addicted to low gambling, and do noth- 
ing but turn up coppers and pitch and toss while the gale lasts. 

Ships go to divers parts of the earth, especially when they visit th 
pearl regions. 

Those who go down to sea in ships are not very apt to turn up 
again. 

Sailors are very lawless persons, taking any thing they need; in 
fact they sometimes take the sun and moon. 

Ships are not usually provided with gardens although they have 
many small yards. 

Merchantmen are generally successful in making sail. 

Steamers are likely to predominate over other descriptions of ves- 
sels, as they are much more prolific, and have a greater number of 
berths. 

They seldom fall although they make a great many trips. 

Clipper-built vessels are dissipated in their habits ; their masts being 
especially rakish. 

The most unprofitable consignment that can be made is to ship a 
sea. 

Vessels baffled by head-winds become very much enraged and go 
to beating. 

Ships have a great number of hands and knees; the masts all have 
feet and steps; the bows have figure and cat heads; the ship itself 
has a fore-foot but no hind one, and dead eyes, so-called because the 
see cannot come through them. 

Sailors are liable to a peculiar rheumatic affection, called the sea- 
attic, from their spending so much of their time at sea aloft. 

One locomotive is sufficient loading for a vessel as it always makes 
a car-go. 
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Kettle- bottomed ships a are most st likely to go to pot. 

The most polite parts of the ship are the bows and the gallant 
yards. 

Ships suffer but little from fair winds, but during head winds they 
wear very much. 

Captains are Robinson Crusonic in their reckonings, keeping the 
accounts of the voyage recorded on logs. On the return trip a back 
log is used. 

“Most vessels are sociable in their manners, and have a companion- 
way about them. 


ON DITS. 


Tat ‘ Punch’ does not deserve one tithe of the credit he obtains, 
and that his witticisms are nearly all borrowed from his wife; for 
they are certainly Judy-mots. 

Tuat the following concise sentence was recorded in the chroni- 
cles of Bavaria of the past year : 


‘ Montes parturient, nascitur ridiculus mus.’ 
Which is thus freely translated : 
‘ Montes occasioned a nasty, ridiculous muss.’ 


Tuar our fellow-citizen and M. C., the Hon. Mr. H. G., is de- 
scended from a very ancient family. A French gentleman who lis- 
tened to the book debate in Congress insists that his name should be 
Grillé—that of a distinguished family, of which St. Lawrence was 
the founder. The coat-of-arms of said family is a gridiron ‘ gules,’ 
with a man upon it ‘rampant :’ crest, (a little fallen,) a basting-spoon. 

Tuat Mr. B., who lately made such an unexpected and extraordi- 
nary run for Congress, is about to follow the Hon. Mr. G.’s example 
with regard to his books. In such case, we shall have had a practi- 
cal illustration of melancholy Monsieur Jacques’ celebrated lines. 
We have already heard ‘ tongues in trees,’ (2. e., Ellen Trees ;) we 
shall now have ‘ books from running brooks.’ Any one who wishes 
may, by visiting Brooklyn, hear ‘ Ser mons from Stones ;’ and the 

‘ good in every thing’ is doubtless coming —with the millennium. 

Tuart the practice 2 of collecting small rents from state governments 

is one ‘ more honored in the breech than in the observance.’ 


MISCELLANY. 
A NEW READING OF VIRGIL 


Proressor: ‘ Proceed, Sir, to render that passage.’ 

Fresuman : ‘ Equm, a horse ; instar, went up; montes, a mountain.’ 
Proressor: ‘Ah, indeed! And what did he do there ?’ 
Fresuman : ‘ Edificat populi—he edified the people.’ 

Professor faints, and is carried home on a shutter. 
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A New Piant.— When Mr. M s was soliciting the office of 
postmaster, his calls upon the President were so frequent and anti- 
angelic, that it is said Mrs. P (whose fondness for botany is well 
known,) classified him as Morris-multi-caulis. 








Antique Loarers.—The Roman farmer is supposed to be the 
original of the genus Loafer, inasmuch as he is called by the best 
authorities a Ruwsti-cus. a 


Gettixe AND Forcettine.—‘ John, have you got my book ? 
‘No, I forgot it.’ 
‘You did? Well, I am for getting it.’ 


Rasuness.— There can remain no manner of doubt in the mind 
of the student of English history but that Prince Rupert was a rash 
man ; however, in his own time a slice of bacon was considered a 
rasher. = 


; . vee D«w«ougree, 
AGS VS ARMS 


Krn@s have long arms, the proverb says ; 
Perhaps ’t was once their mced ; 
But at this time I rather think 
Of long legs they have need. 


Beaux axp Beittes.— Young ladies are like arrows; they can’t 
be got off without a beau. bes 


A pENTIsT should be a good mathematician, as he is frequently 
called upon to extract roots. in 


Tne only poetic rule in the arithmetic is the rule of three in-verse. 


Cuntosiry.— Rivers are the most curious things in the world; for 
let whatever happen, they are sure to run to sea. 


Aw Exce.Lent Reason.— An extensive (both in person and busi- 
ness) grazier, having given his vote in favor of a change in the church 
ministry, was asked the reason for his objections to the then incum- 
bent. ‘ Why,’ replied our honest friend, ‘I hain’t got nothin’ ag’in 
our parson; but I’ve allers hearn that changin’ pastors makes fat 
calves.’ a 

A GRecIAN IN To-To.—A learned D, D. once remarked to a theo- 
logical student, that ‘would he become a perfect Greek scholar, it 
was necessary to pay great attention to those words not in common 
use, technical terms, etc.’ 

‘I believe that I have done so,’ was the reply. 

‘Ah, indeed! says D. D.; ‘then you consider yourself perfect, | 
suppose? Pray, Sir, did you ever have a corn upon your toe 
‘I am sorry to say that I have many, Sir: a perfect cornu-copia.’ 
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‘ Well, if a person should inquire of you what the Greek might be 
for corns, what would you tell him ?” 


‘I presume, Sir, I should say it was the to xaio; of which we have 
read so much,’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AIR: ‘SWEET VALE OF AVOCA.’ 


Ou! there ’s not in this wide world a candy so swect 
As you'll find in Broadway, corner of —— street ; 
The last raise of phlegm and all wheezing depart, 
When Jaw-vus-es Candy its ease shall impart. 


The original of the following letter can be seen in Mrs. Jaw-us-es 
window : 


‘Dear Mapam: My own feelings of gratitude, and the duty I owe my wheezing country, 
imperatively demand that I should immediately lay before you the following facts: 

‘A few weeks since I was given over by my physicians, who, pronouncing me in an incura- 
ble decline, declined any farther prescriptions. , 

‘Having fallen into a lethargic state, my friends immediately ordered a barber and coffin ; 
when, blessed chance! the barber employed as shaving-paper a wrapper of your very extra- 
ordinary cough candy; the cure was instantaneous, and the coffin was stopped immediately. 

‘ Your grateful servant, 
To Mrs. Jaw-vs. ‘Purto Humeve.’ 
SkeLteton Wantev.— The undersigned being deeply engaged in 

tracing out the cause and effect of that most afflicting disorder, the 
‘ chicken-pock,’ is in immediate want of the skeleton of a half grown 
fowl, to aid him in the prosecution of his arduous undertaking. For 


a perfect skeleton a high price will be paid by pow. Mor., M. D., ere. 


Wanteb, a few patients, of sound constitution, for domestic prac- 
tice. An excellent arrangement can be made by such persons with 
the subscriber, who will attend them entirely free of charge, find 
the medicines, and throw the bottles in. Address, through the post- 


office, MeprcaL StTuDENT. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Asnes.— Pots and Pans in great request. Ashes in barrels are 
heavy, as the corporation demand has entirely ceased. 

Corns. — Very dull; no operations in the article, although several 
holders, and all limping like lame ducks. They have made desperate 
efforts to exchange them for some other commodity, but have tried 
large boot in vain. 

Corree has been going down for some time. Boarding-house 
keepers offer freely, at reduced rates. 

Horses. — This article, which has been used as a fancy stock 
during the late fine weather, and driven into all sorts of holes and 
corners, has, since the disagreeable change, assumed a more stable 
appearance. 

Iron.— We are assured, upon the veracity of an exchange paper, 
that Missouri Pig is quiet. If this is true, it must be a very extra- 
ordinary variety, and should be extensively cultivated. 
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Money Market. — No change. 





Toneves. — A light supply, and those going very fast. 
, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘yw, O. P.’ wishes to know if there was any danger of St. Peter’s 
going off when he was wet in the Sea of Galilee. We do not feel 
able to answer the question, but leave it to those philosophers who 
are trying to determine whether saltpetre will explode. 

‘L. S..— There is no truth in the report that our Hon. Ex-Secre- 
tary of War is about to join the anti-rent party. 

‘Scrutata.’— The Niger is a river in Africa, in the source of 
which the Africans dip their infants, who thence receive a lasting 
color, being dyed in the wool. 

‘Curtosiry’ wishes to know why Mr. Price’s wife was cheap. 
We suppose it was because she was half-price. 

‘Hien Game.’— We believe Nebuchadnezzar invented the game 
of all-fours ; at least he is the first human being who is known to 
have practised it. 

‘A Lover or Docs.’— We do not know of a better place to send 
the canine race, in case of any more summary proceeding on the 
part of our corporation, than Barca or the Bight of Benin. 


POETRY. 


SUPPOSE TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY NE WALTER RALEIGH, WHO INVENTED THE WIE 


Go, hie thee hence, foul fiend, for evermore ! 

Long hast thou bound me with a tight’ning chain ; 
Pockets to let, and soulless muse deplore, 

And call me loud to liberty again. 


And here’s the pipe, the sceptre of thy power, 
With which thou ’st ruled me many a weary year; 

Faith ! but I'll break it, and in that bless’d hour 
With scorn at all thy boasted rule I’ll jeer! 


Seducer, hence !—and yet one moment stay : 
Thou ’st oft beguiled me in a weary hour ; 

We ne’er had words between us, till to-day, 
And will not part with lengthened visage sour. 


No, we will not in bitter anger part, 
But with a softened sadness none may feel 

Save those that break the chain which with such art 
Thou hast cast o’er them, strong as triple steel. 


And now, farewell! along and sad farewell, 
To cozy pipe, to rich, perfumed cigar, 

Fine-cut, and Cavendish, and Maecabau, and all 

Now and forever from me keep afar ! 


"i 
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The Hostel. 





THE HOSTEL. 


Lone ago in merry England, 
Sheltered from the dust and heat 
By old elins, a quiet hostel 
Near the roadside wooed retreat. 


At the door a sign was swinging, 
Blazoned with a quaint device, 
Telling how good cheer and lodging 

Might be had for little price. 


’Neath its eaves the dripping water 
- In a trough fell bright and chill, 

There, the panting wearied horses 
Of the wagoner drank their fill. 


There the host so red and burly 
Drew for all a cheering draught, 

There the tired and dusty traveller 
From the foaming flagon quaffed. 


Round the walls were hung the tankards, 
Filled so oft with mighty ale, 

On whose burnished sides the fire-light 
Fitfully would flash and fail. 


And from old and oaken rafters, 
Joints and flitchers thickly hung, 

There the pilgrim faint and hungry 
Often longing glances flung. 


Many a time to jovial carols 

Shook the windows, shook the floor ; 
Many a time the host so burly 

Ne’er till morning closed the door. 


Once a troop of weary travellers, 
Faint and failing on the road, 

Saw how on the hostel windows 
Red the summer’s sunset glowed. 


At the old and much worn door-sill 
Stood the host, whose shining face, 

Flushed and ruddy as the sunset, 
Had for them a wondrous grace. 


Frank and hearty was his greeting, 
And they ‘lighted from their steeds, 
Entered in the ancient hostel, 
Pressed its floor bestrown with reeds 
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Then was broached the oldest hogshead, 
Then was served the choicest fare ; 

Then arose the jest and laughter, 

Then was stifled every care. 








They were guests of different stations, 
Knight and yeoman, rich and poor, 

But the grades of rank and riches 

Vanished at the hostel door. 







There they sat, and still the shadows 
Lengthened of the elm trees old, 

There they sat, until the moonrise 

Made the tankards shine like gold. 












Timidly the door was opened, 
And a vagrant minstrel pressed 
With a faltering step the threshold, 
Seeking shelter, seeking rest. 




































Then a stalwart knight arising, 
Said, ‘Sir minstrel, never fear, 
Enter in and sit beside us, 
Thou art gladly welcome here !’ 


He was young and slightly fashioned, 
With a face as woman’s fair, 

And adown his neck and shoulders 
Fell his long and golden hair. 





Then they placed him at their table, 
zave to him the highest seat, ; 
Filled for him the foaming tankard, ; 
Set before him wine and meat. yt 


There he sat amid the yeomen, 
*Mid the knights so stout and tall, 

And his soft and wondrous beauty ; 
Fell like sunshine on them all. ; 


Lovingly the moonlight lingered 
*Mid his long and waving hair, 

Stealing o’er his gentle features, 
Making fairness still more fair. 


we 


But at length their meal was ended, 
And they made him this request, | i 
‘ Siig to us, oh, gentle minstrel, La 
Sing, before we go to rest!’ 


In his hand his harp is lying, 

O’er its strings his fingers sweep, 

r And the music that had slumbered 
In its chords awakes from sleep. 
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Then his voice with it is blended, 
Laden with a warlike strain, 

How the flower of England’s warriors 
Conquered on the battle plain. 


Close the listeners press around him, 
For within each good knight’s breast 

Memories of old hard-fought battles 
Waken from their wild unrest. 


Now his strain is lower, sweeter, 
Love is lingering on the strings ; 

°T is a song of burning passion 
That the vagrant minstrel sings. 


And from many a quivering eyelid, 
And on many a manly cheek, 

Drops the tear that tells their secret, 
Secret that they may not speak. 


Slower, slower steals the measure, 
And, amid the breathless calm, 

From his harp ascends to heaven 
A devout and holy psalm. 


Then is traced upon each bosom, 
Of the cross the sacred sign, 

Then awaken in each spirit 
Yearnings sacred and divine. 


And the moonlight fills the hostel 
With a strange and solemn light ; 

With its rays the music mingles, 
Making mystical the night. 


Ceased the minstrel: yet the echoes 
Still were throbbing in the room, 

As when after flowers are withered, 
Still there lingers their perfume. 


Ere his listeners knew his absence, 
From their midst the bard was gone ; 

Passed across the much worn door-sill, 
Went out in the night alone. 


O’er the guests of that old hostel, 
Fell that night a sleep serene, 

And the memory of that minstrel, 
In their hearts till death was green. 


Thus along life’s weary journey 
Song, a gift from heaven, is thrown ; 
Strong to raise each generous passion, 
Sweet in memory when ’tis flown. 
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LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


Monpay, January 24, 1848.—This morning, at two bells, (five 
o’clock,) the usual bustle and orders attendant upon getting under 
way informed me that our southern cruise was commenced. We 
were getting through a placid, sparkling sea, with a fine land breeze 
giving us five or six knots, leading the Boxer, some distance astern, 
and the Amphitrite sheed. she having got ender way an hour or so 
before us, when | emerged upon the water- -deluged deck, which with 
the gun-deck was suffering from the infliction of buckets, brooms, 
swabs and squilgees. About nine o ’clock, the Englishman being a 
little forward of our starboard beam, the experiment of trimming 
ship was resorted to, and the men with the clothes-bags sent abaft 
the mizzen-mast. It did not appear, however, that the evolution 
produced much effect, for we gained but little or nothing upon the 
frigate. Still, it would seem we sail somewhat better than she does, 
and if we keep together we may enjoy quite a nice race, and have 
the honor of leaving our competitor astern. The company we have 
adds very much to the interest of the scene ; for it is a pleasing sight 
to see three gallant vessels, with snow-white sails expanded to the 
breeze, and gracefully bending on their sea-tossed path, a subject 
each of interest and comment to the other. As our commodore ex- 
pressed a wish to Captain Eden of having a trial of speed with the 
Amphitrite, which is considered a very good sailer, (far superior to 
the Rapid, which beat us in the chase off Cape Mount and the Gal- 
linas,) we experience some anxiety about the result. So far (one 
o’clock) we are decidedly the victors. She got a start of an hour 
and a half, and was some four miles ahead of us, when we got under 
way; but we have nevertheless overtaken her, and she is now on 
our starboard quarter, trimming, and trying all she can to improve 
her sailing; and yet she falls astern, and we gain upon her, even 
visibly to the eye. Both ships have all the canvass that can be use- 
ful in this light breeze, and I think with others, better judges than 
myself, that this will be a good test of our qualities, and that we 
must come out decidedly victorious. We have dropped the Boxer 
far astern ; so that if we keep on at this rate, we must be in sight of 
her before night sets in. 

At noon we were by observation five degrees fifty-two minutes 
thirty seconds North longitude, bearing ten degrees thirty-one minutes 
West, thirty-three miles from Monrovia, fifteen miles from nearest 
land, off Junk River, between that place and Picaninny, or Little 
Bassa, and somewtiak more than one-seventh of the distance from 
Monrovia to Cape Palmas. 

At half-past five rp. m., when we took in royals and studding-sails 
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in order to let the Boxer make up her loss during the day, the Eng- 
lishman had fallen about three miles astern, and we were dropping 
him perceptibly with the freshening of the breeze as evening set in. 
Of course now under this reduced canvass we must expect to be 
overhauled ; but sufficient has been done to entitle us, I should think, 
to the honors of the race, and to redeem to some extent our injured 
reputation. The Amphitrite, however, was laden heavy with provi- 
sions, and could not have been in her best sailing trim. 


AT SEA CRUISE TO LEEWARD 


Turspay, JANuARY 25.—A fine, bright day, and a nice breeze. 
The result of our taking in sail last night, and backing mizzen-top- 
sail, was that the brig came up, and is now a few miles in shore, off 
on our larboard quarter; while our fellow racer, the Amphitrite, is 
nearly hull-down, on our Jee-bow. I cannot but feel vexed that the 
necessity of holding on for the Boxer should so far retard us in our 
cruise ; for it is rather provoking to be obliged to trifle with a favor- 
able breeze and auspicious circumstances in latitudes where little 
reliance can be placed in sea or weather, and calms, baffling winds 
and strong currents embarass the navigation. But I for one bow in 
all due submission to the judgment of those who are in authority, 
and who are charged with the management of the ship, and hope that 
we shall fully realize the consummation that ‘all’s well that ends 
well.’ 

Among other annoyances met with on some parts of the coast, is 
the important matter of foraging; for hard indeed the caterer’s lot, 
and inventive must be his genius to succeed, when, as at Monrovia, 
‘les munitions de bouche’ are to be picked up at random here and 
there, in small quantities, and where you can manage to stumble 
upon them. ‘This our steward experienced when a day or two pre- 
vious to our sailing he went ashore on an expedition of the kind. 
He reported to me that he was obliged to run about incessantly after 
the few articles he managed to scrape together. Messing, therefore, 
is much more expensive here than at Porto Praya, our daily expen- 
diture nearly doubling what we incurred at the former place. Yet, 
though small the fowls, green the bananas, tough-skinned and light 
the oranges, and a dollar the hundred at that, insignificant the pine- 
apples and vegetables, save cassada, plantains, sweet potatoes, etc., 
still, it being the dry season at Monrovia, considerable allowance 
must be made for this drawback, and a caterer may find better and 
cheaper fare, and easier to be got at, during a more favorable season. 

While on this subject, by referring to that very useful book, ‘ The 
African Cruiser,’ | find that he has devoted a portion of his sixth 
chapter to an account of the cultivation of sugar, the coffee culture, 
and agriculture in Liberia. As to the first, he thinks it cannot be 
carried to any extent unless some method be found out to apply na- 
tive labor to that purpose. He is of opinion that, although up to the 
period of writing the coffee plantations had not succeeded well, the 
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efforts and enterprise of one or two of the principal settlers might 
change the complexion of affairs, and cause the result to be flatter- 
ing and satisfactory. As a proof of the then absence of success, 
we are informed that most of the coffee used and exported from the 
colony in 1843 was procured at the islands of St. Thomas and 
Princes, in the Bight of Benin. As Judge Benedict, one of those 
who pay most attention to the cultivation of the plant, and who is the 
most successful, has promised to furnish me with information in re- 
spect to this and other branches of agriculture in the republic, I shall 
be prepared to compare the ‘ Cruiser’s account with that of the for- 
mer, and see whether any alteration has taken place during the last 
four years, and if so, whether for the better or not. I drank some of 
the Monrovia coffee during both our visits, and found it, to my taste, 
of superior flavor and quality. I trust the experiment may fully 
realize the warmest expectations of those who are trying it. 

Rice is in universal cultivation throughout the African continent, 
and the ‘ Cruizer’ tells us that for the upland crop, the rice lands are 
turned over and planted in March and April; the grain reaped, beaten 
out and cleared for market or storing in September or October. The 
lowland crop is planted in September and October, in marshy lands, and 
harvested in March and April. Cassada,a kind of yam, with a tall stalk 
and light green leaves, looks like a rough barked piece of wood, is white 
and mealy inside, with little or no taste, but nourishing and much es- 
teemed as an article of food. I found our author’s description as 
above faithful and graphic. Itis dug up in six months, may be kept 
fifteen or eighteen months in the ground, but is not eatable three or 
four days after being taken from the earth. Tapioca is made out of 
this root. Indian Corn is planted in May, and the harvest takes place 
in September; if planted in July, it ripens in November and Decem- 
ber. The most reliable and largest crop here is Sweet Potatoes. They 
are.raised from seeds, roots or vines, but most successfully from the 
latter; planted in May and ripen four months latter. Plantains and 
Bananas, also very valuable, are propagated from suckers, and yield 
in about a year. Ground Nuts, known as Pea with us, used in Eng- 
land for making oil. ‘The Cocoa, a bulbous root of the size of a tea- 
cup, and somewhat like the artichoke. Pine Apples, small but of good 
flavor and growing wild, conclude the list of artificial and natural 
productions described by the ‘ Cruizer,’ whose account I have thus 
borrowed, for the information of those who may not have seen his 
work. 

In addition I would mention the Granidilla and Soursop, which I 
have tasted. They are both of a large size, of rough exterior and 
uninviting tothe eye. But the former when opened, presents a soft, 
mucilaginous matter, enclosing a multitude of small seed, like those 
of the Pomegranate, and which when eaten, has a peculiarly sweet 
and pleasant taste and flavor. The other is internally white and 
rather firm in its substance, and as its name imports, is quite acid, yet 
refreshing, and is much admired and sought for by many people. 
But put all these tropical and strange fruits together, not one can ex- 
cell or even compare with, in my opinion, some of our fine northern 
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apples, and the pears and peaches of the middle and other fruit-pro- 
ducing States. Familiarity breeds contempt, and the appetite is soon 
satiated with the redundancy of luscious sweetness, which, for the 
most part characterizes the productions of the sunny south. 

To change however this subject, long enough dwelt on, I revert to 
our own movements and actual incidents, uninteresting though they 
may prove tomany. We have just concluded wearing ship, and the 
Boxer, in consequence of our signal, is bearing toward us, and she 
will soon be under sail for Cape Palmas, in search of letters for the 
squadron and general information, to rejoin us at Accra, as soon as 
practicable. I cannot say that I am sorry she is going to leave us for 
awhile, as she is so much of a drag on our progress ; but I do regret 
that we shall not ourselves visit Palmas, as I should like to compare 
the condition and appearance of ‘ Maryland in Liberia,’ with that of 
the ‘ Liberian Republic,’ with a view to some opinion as to the rela- 
tive effects of the colonial and independent systems on the respective 
communities. But we may probably look in there on our return, so 
what is postponed is not lost. 

The master did not succeed in getting an observation to-day, but 
by dead reckoning, he puts us latitude four degrees thirty-nine 
minutes twenty seconds west; longitude by chronometer, nine degrees 
eighteen minutes fifteen seconds west ; about ninety-four miles from 
Cape Palmas, and thirty-three from the nearest land, nearly opposite 
Settra-Kroo, the head-quarters of the Kroomen. 


AT SEA—OFF CAPE PALMAS. 


Wenpnespay, January 26.— The steady warm temperature and 
hot sun give us unmistakeable evidence of our drawing near the 
equator. We are now alone upon the gently stirred ocean, the fri- 
gate and brig having stood in shore and being out of sight. The 
breeze though favorable, is light, giving us on an average about three 
or four knots the hour. This morning we had a specimen of firing 
with hollow shot and Paixhan shells, and the Commodore and Cap- 
tain were much pleased and gratified with the results. At noon to. 
day we were about seventy miles from Cape Palmas, entirely out of 
sight of land; but as the course has been somewhat altered, so as to 
bring us nearer in, we may yet get a glimpse of the Cape or of the 
neighboring coast to the southward. I should, to be candid, much 
prefer, though proximity to shore may affect somewhat our health, to 
be able to see a little of the coast as we sail along, so as to have some 
idea of its appearance and get acquainted with some of its features 
and settlements. For as yet, we have seen but little of Africa or its 
people, most of our time being passed under canvass, and unless for the 
future we scrape a nearer and longer acquaintance with the land, our 
cruise will have added little to our instruction, however much it ma 
have contributed to our ease and comfort. For in these torrid lati- 
tudes, though ‘distance may not lend enchantment to the view,’ it 
lends exemption from the fever scourge, the demon who reigns in 
power here. 
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SEA—OFF RIO FRESCO AND GRAND BASSAM. 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 27.— At noon to-day we were opposite Rio 
Fresco, on the ivory coast about thirty-two miles from land, and two 
hundred and twenty from Cape Three Points, our latitude by observa- 
tion, four degrees thirty-one minutes twelve seconds north ; longitude, 
five degrees thirty-one minutes thirty seconds west. We are too far off 
to get a distinct view of land, but it has been seen, as it is said, by 
many all the morning. but as an order has just been given to stand 
in to enable our coast pilot, Cooper, to fix our whereabouts exactly 
by his knowledge of the land, I suppose we shall make a closer ac- 
quaintance with it before nightfall. Any thing indeed, in the way of 
terra-firma would be a relief to us in our present monotonous state 
of existence, and we may in addition stand a chance, should we go 
in near enough, to be boarded by some of the natives, who are said 
to be a savage, primitive set of fellows, and therefore the more origi- 
nal and interesting. It is more than probable that we shall make the 
land somewhere near Kotrou or Rio Negro. 


Fripay, January 28.— This morning found us about fifteen miles 
or so from land, supposed to be off Grand Bassam. So far, as to 
weather, we have been peculiarly fortunate, the breeze which wafted 
us gently out of Mesurado Roads, on Monday morning, having con- 
tinued with slight variations of direction and force, ever since. Having 
not gone in close to shore, and from other causes of which I am not 
navigator enough to judge or express an opinion, the ship has not 
been allowed at times to go ahead as fast as she might under the 
proper canvass. But this to me personally is no peculiar matter of 
annoyance or complaint. With such pleasant seas and breezes as 
we have enjoyed since our departure from Monrovia, agreeable mess- 
mates, business and books enough to occupy and amuse me, good 
health, good appetite, and no lack of fresh provisions, I should con- 
sider myself very hard to please, were I to indulge too much in the 
luxury of grumbling. Some how or other material is manufactured 
between places of departure and destination, to give me sufficient 
occupation when at anchor, to keep me steadily on board, and ni 
any projected excursions ashore cruelly in the bud. So that, although 
the scanty attractions offered by this uninviting coast diminish the 
pain of what would otherwise be a sore disappointment, I still must 
feel the drag which keeps me out longer and oftener than is agreeable 
from those sources of relaxation and instruction, which, barren as this 
country is for the most part in incident and interest, unless paid too 
dear for, I had flattered myself under more promising circumstances, 
would be convenient if not pleasant of access. No fitter place, I 
ween, is found to try one’s philosophy, strain patience and test one’s 
temper, than life on board a man-of-war, in a dull and uninteresting 
station. Not only is the spirit dulled, cramped and chafed by the 
monotony of the time, and the variety of annpying incidents which 
every hour may bring to his notice or come to him personally, and 
made dreary and desolate with the unpromising contemplation of the 
future, but if he be not a modified kind of Mark Tapley, that practi- 
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cal and cool philosopher ‘ under trying circumstances,’ the physical 
vexations and accidents, peculiarly frequent in these hot climates, will 
add most materially to his discomfort and distress. For the heat, 
steady if not intense, doth hatch into activity and power, those de- 
testable pests and persecutors, cockroaches, rats, moths, ants, spiders, 
etc., to mock the application of cat and trap; for where one or more 
are sacrificed to our injured feelings and spirit of revenge, others more 
hateful and destructive come to their departed fellow’s funeral, and 
make us feel, however loath, the fruitlessness of our efforts and pre- 
cautions. I shudder at the prospect of the future and our inevitable 
fate, subjected as we are and must be to the tender mercies of these 
our constant attendants and cruel persecutors. Vain our groans and 
stories of wrong communicated by the sufferers to each other for 
sympathy and relief, every day finds us still harping on the theme, 
and the evil waxes nearer and more imminent, heavier and more dis- 
tressing. Oh! for a Saint Patrick to drive the foul vermin into the 
ravenous sea, and bless us with the prospect of unbroken sleep in our 
beds, and peace and comfort at our table ! 

The land is now, one o’clock, distinctly in sight. It is low and uni- 
form. As we are now standing, our course would carry us to the 
‘Bottomless Pit,’ so named from there being no soundings within it. 
It has an ugly name at least, but as Shakspeare says, ‘there is noth- 
ing in a name, a rose by any other name would smell as sweet’ — (a 
sentiment which by the way I do not accept as conclusive,) and as it 
is not water but earth we dread the most, Il hope and believe there is 
no harm in going there or danger to be incurred, although profane 
and angry people are wont to consign their adversary to a similar 

lace, with a shorter name. A letter dated from the ‘ Bottomless 
Dit? would sound most strange in ears polite, and perchance evoke 
some rather unpleasant associations. 





AT SEA—A VISIT FROM THE NATIVBS. 


Asovut three p. m., we had neared to the land to the distance of 
seven or eight miles, when we were visited by a canoe containing four 
naked, thick-lipped, flat-nosed negroes. Having asked in broken 
English whether we were English, French or American, no expla- 
nation or persuasion could induce the shy fellows to come aboard. 
In vain was the head Krooman, Tom Johnson, deputed to hold a 
‘palaver’ with them, and the ‘stars and stripes’ given to the breeze ; 
fearful of being made slaves of, as their spokesman said, they stuck 
to their long, narrow, sharp-bowed ‘ dug out,’ and finally, after a fruit- 
less negotiation between the parties, dropped astern with their un- 
known. cargo, if cargo they had, which they would have, I suppose, 
traded for fish-hooks, tobacco and empty bottles, and thus deprived 
us of seeing nearer and conversing further with them. Our coast 
pilot tells us that these visitors come from Picaninny Bassam, and 
that the reason why they are so shy of armed cruisers is the violent 
attempt made by the French some few years ago, to purchase or force 
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from the natives a portion of theirterritory. At five o’clock we en- 

tered the ‘ Bottomless Pit,’ which affords no soundings within fifty 
feet of the land, and is several miles in breadth, closing up like a bag 
as it winds into shore. So now is the chance to date a missive from 
a place different I trust from that described by the Latin Bard, ‘ facile 
descensus, sed revocare gradum, hic labor, hic opus est,’ or as the 
witty Cowley has it: 

‘Tue way to enter’s broad, but being in, 

No act, no labor can an exit win.’ 

Our breeze still sticks to us, and we are in sight of Cape Apollo- 
| nia, where the high ground, high comparatively, terminates and the 
low begins. We are not as close in shore as we might be, too far 
to distinguish objects, although the character of the land, uniform 
and well wooded, is distinctly made out. It would seem that we are 
experiencing the premonitory symptoms of our approach to the 
Bight of Benin; for to-day is the first damp and cloudy one we have 
encountered since we left Monrovia; and although it is the dry sea- 
son, I apprehend that we shall come in for some share of tornadoes, 
thunder, lightning and rain, the prevailing rulers of these latitudes. 
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*T 1s even so: Experience proves the truth of the idea 
That Life is but a great vendue, and Time an auctioneer ; 

Where Man is tempted by his hopes some rueful lots to buy, 
As you who’ve reached your spectacles can safely testify. 






He’s fond, this ancient auctioneer, of mystifying folks, 
And fobs them off with bitter fruits, wrapped up in fanny jokes ; 

en For sometimes when you think you ’ve bought a pleasure mighty cheap, 
The very memory of the trade ’s enough to make you weep. 






I know a present case in point: my friend across the way 
Bought, as he said, a ‘ splendid lot !’ a bargain, t’ other day ; 
Losing this prize, he would have held all earthly blessings lost ; 
But now he ’d sell it (’t is a wife,) for less than half the cost. 


at 


I have been favored in my time, like many witless wights, 

With glimpses at ‘ the elephant,’ and other wondrous sights ; 
But never dreamed the cost would be so fearful in amount, 
Until this meddling auctioneer brought in his long account. 
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For instance: for some youthful freaks I’m charged a shining crown, 
(But not the golden kind that weighs the wigs of monarchs down,) 

A crow’s-foot under either eye, and furrows on my brow, 

And corns upon my pedal farm that never need the plough. 
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And manhood made some purchases that did n’t turn out well — 
Their memory comes to plague me now with its lugubrious bell ; 

For human passions had their play, and poached in strange preserves, 
Which left me with a visual haze and vibratory nerves. 


It’s always so: the goods are bought, no matter what the price, 
The buyer all the blessed while being sure they ’re cheap and nice ; 
But when the bill is handed in — the ‘ little bill’ it ’s called — 

The stoutest heart that ever beat might well shrink back appalled. 


Yet still the ambidextrous rogue keeps hammering at his trade — 
He has so many customers he ’s never long delayed; - 

He scores a great lumbago, now, against a pleasant sin, 

And leaves his victim with a smile that curdles to a grin. 


A postliminiar draft he holds, this wheedling diplomat, 

Which must be met when it matures — there’s no evading that ; 
As well might you the ancient dame’s aérial project try, 

And sweep with a terrestrial broom the cobwebs from the sky. 


Yon fool with such a sallow phiz secured a lot abroad — 
Went to enjoy it, and came back bejewelled like a lord ; 
But now, poor man, he’s looking round to find another lot ; 
A smaller one will serve his turn — it ’s easy to be got. 


Aud he who has the shaky limbs, and totters in his gait, 
He says he isn’t ready yet — the auctioneer must wait. 
He thinks it very odd to be so badgered with a bill, 
And swears he doesn’t owe the scamp a solitary mill. 


At all such warning finger-posts we look with heedless eyes, 
And sugared pleasures tempt us still, as sweets inveigle flies ; 
For Time ’s a cunning auctioneer who knows his business well, 
And always has the thing we want, and always wants to sell. 


And so for some poor foolish toy we barter all our powers, 
And for a minute’s worth of fun spend many precious hours ; 
Yet if we bid the fearful price that gains us gold or fame, 
We only leave the bankrupt’s pawn —a protest and a name. 


A serial fraud is human life, from cradle to the shroud ; 

Delusion enters with our pap, and has its claims allowed ; 

It halo’s Youth, encircles Man, is Age’s gilded ark, 

And soothes the soul that steps at length aboard the Stygian barque. 


O, could I in my bloomy youth have stolen a march on age, 
And read the record of my life from Fate’s eventful page, 

I think I should have made a leap from yonder river’s brink, 
And down among the suckers sought my everlasting drink. 


And now, my precious fellow man, these pregnant facts consider, 
That Time at last without remorse knocks down the bravest bidder ; 
That Life itself, the final lot, is like a chattel sold, 

And he that was the ‘ mould of form’ becomes a form of mould! 
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The St. Leger Papers. 


THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


Say what we may, assume what we please as to the relative posi- 
tion of man and woman, it 7s an important era in our lives (I speak 
for my kind,) when we first begin, not only to be susceptible to 
female influence, but to require it as a want of the soul. For it is 
then that the errors of the heart levy their first fearful contribution, 
to be continued through all time, and for aught I know, through all 
beyond. It is then that the passions are either brought into subjec- 
tion or become tyrants, and lead perhaps to interminable perdition. 
Certain it is, at all events, that there are wonderful changes in his 
spiritual relations, unseen it may be, but none the less real, which 
man owes to the influence of woman. 

It is not easy to describe this influence, for we lack the psychologi- 
cal terms by which to describe it. It is not objective, positive, or 
opposing, but rather pervading ; entering upon the slightest occasion 
into the inner sanctuary of the soul, and purifying by its presence 
the whole inner life. 

Take, for example, a happy surprise. You come unexpectedly 
upon the one you love—perhaps you have not acknowledged to 
yourself that you do love—and feel a delicious quickening of the 
heart thrill through you. To this succeeds tranquillity and a sub- 
dued happiness, while you feel that there is a mysterious something 
which surrounds your friend, as with a soft, delightful zephyr. It 
meets you, pervades you, and leads you captive. You linger, en- 
chained by a spell which you have no desire to break, and every 
thing is forgotten in the absorbing delight of that present moment. 
Now I care not how depraved the man shall be, I care not how sen- 
sual, how deeply steeped in sin, for the time being and while under 
such an influence, he is pure. It may not be lasting, but for the mo- 
ment it is potent and effectual. 

Can we explain this psychological, or rather let me say, this mag- 
netic influence? Neither can we explain, although we may under- 
stand, this same influence in its higher and more important relations. 

Thus much I had written, almost unconsciously, after glancing 
over the account of my interview with Kauffmann. It fell from me 
hike a soliloquy, yet I hesitate to erase it; on the whole, I will let it 
remain. . 

As for myself, the influence of the sex upon me began early and 
has continued —always.. Whether or not it was peculiar the reader 
may judge. I wiuu to speak truth of myself. Gop only knows (I 
say it with reverence,) how difficult is the task; for it is not every 
one who is familiar with his own experience. 

I find it difficult in this part of my narrative to select from the 
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many interesting occurrences which transpired during my stay at 
Leipsic those which had a controlling influence over me. Unless, 
however, I adhere to my resolution of detailing these alone, I shall 
swell my Ms, to an unnecessary size. 

Day after day the glories of my new philosophy melted gradually 
away, while I no longer experienced the sustaining power of my 
former belief. Still, 1 was not altogether beyond its reach. Uncon- 
sciously I found myself falling back upon the truths of revelation, 
while at times the remembrance of a mother’s prayers and of a mo- 
ther’s earnest exhortations came over me with such force that I was 
melted to tears. But these were momentary influences. My general 
state of mind was chaotic. To be sure, the instruction I gained 
from my several studies was not lost upon me; but it did not reach 
my heart. 

I had confided in Theresa, and that saved me. How little I felt 
this at the time! how little indeed do we ever feel the importance of 
events while they are taking place! -And, reader, do you account it 
puerile, this confiding that 1 speak of? Are you made of such stern 
stuff that you cannot understand it? Look back a little; turn your 
heart inside out, and see if you cannot find the remains — perhaps 
scorched to ashes, but still the remains—of some such feelings ? 
Withered, blasted, suppressed, neglected, trampled on, they may be ; 
but they have been there. And did it ever occur to you that what 
seems now so insignificant in your eyes will one day assume an air 
of imposing magnitude, and what seems now so vast and important 
will presently dwarf into mere littleness ? 

From Theresa—the spiritual, heaven-minded Theresa—I learned, 
singular to say, the value of the practical. Without her appearing 
in the least aware of it, Theresa’s soul had upon my soul a remarka- 
ble effect. During my various occupations, amid the changes of the 
new life I was leading, in moments of weakness, in moments of 
temptation, in times of depression and of exaltation, in all these, dear 
Theresa, thou wert my safeguard and my life. Instead of her spirit 
reposing upon mine, my spirit found repose mm hers. I began by 
degrees to think more of what Kauffmann had said. I felt that I 
had within me a strength of soul and purpose equal to cope with the 
mighty; yet I daily renewed my strength from the heart of that 
young girl! 

Yes, in my struggles after a healthful state of life, I say it with truth, 
Theresa Von Hofrath was my chief, perhaps my sole assistant; and 
this, too, apparently without any design on her part. There was a 
charm in her very being which touched and swayed and subdued 
me. 

But how shall I express my feelings for Theresa! May I not 
better say I had no feelings for her! She was not so much a par- 
ticular object of thought and attention; she rather gave life and 
tone and character to all my thoughts. What Liberty is to a people, 
Theresa Von Hofrath was to me. As liberty is nothing positive, 
but only a favorable status, so the influence of Theresa produced in 
me a moral status, of a nature best adapted to the circumstances by 
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which I was surrounded. What was developed by all this we shall 
see by and by. . ° : ° 

After a full deliberation; after patiently wearing out a twelve- 
month in bewildering my brain with German metaphysics; after 
listening to lecture upon lecture, and system upon system; I con- 
cluded deliberately and decidedly, and beyond all peradventure, that 
my sojourn in Leipsic had not brought about, and would not bring 
about, the desired result. 

I had come to Germany a demi-god. My watchwords were, ‘no 
subservience to opinion,’ ‘no limits to huamn wisdom,’ ‘ consult Na- 
ture in all her modes,’ and so forth, and so forth. These, and such 
as these, filled my mouth with vain arguments. For vain I knew 
them to be ; that is, I felt a consciousness in that lower deep below 
the lowest deep; that I was all—all wrong; that I was dreaming, 
and should one day awake to a sense of my real condition. Then 
when I came among the learned doctors, and lecturers, and school- 
men, (solemn mockers and grave triflers,) and found how they 
were all pulling and hauling and mystifying, with their = + and —, 
I—I, and ‘no man must must;’ whenI found that my old question 
was not answered, and no REsuLT came of all this foolery ; I felt as- 
sured that I had missed my mark. From this I sometimes found re- 
lief in taking up a volume of my Lord Bacon. Often could I clear 
my brain from the mists that thickened around it by perusing the 
plain and intelligible lessons of wisdom which that mighty mind had 
left to the world. In the same way I could shut out strange visions 
of the frightful demons of the Hartz—those hideous and unnatural 
creations of the German poets—by reading the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ or the ‘Masque of Comus.’ In Germany I learned to ap- 
preciate the philosophy and the poetry of my own land. 

Still I kept on studying and worrying, and perplexing my brain. 
Besides the public lectures, I continued to enjoy the private instruc- 
tion of Herr Von Hofrath; and his lessons were not of a nature to 
be forgotten. But lectures and lessons wére not what I wanted— 
were not what I needed. As I have said, after I had been in Leipsic 
a twelvemonth, I still found that what troubled me in England troubled 
me in Germany: the actual, the practical, the what and the why. The 
students made no advance, it seemed to me, in these. Each professor 
had a theory of his own, and most powerfully did he advocate it. 
At times I almost pined for my English home, and for English 
scenes. I recollected the matter-of-fact events of my life with the 
greatest pleasure, and called up to mind, with surprising minuteness, 
the early associations of my childhood. When I thought of my 
former feelings, and contrasted them with my present bewildered 
state, which daily became -more bewildered, I decided that I had 
nothing to do but to tumble my philosophy overboard, and take in 
for ballast what I best could. 

Thus from a religiously educated youth I became a free thinker, 
and from a free thinker 1 got to be a kind of worldling. All this 
time, I believe that I earnestly desired to think aright; and so far as 
my actions were concerned, | had no special reason to reproach my- 
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self. After all, my spirit experienced some relief from being let 
down from the clouds, even at the risk of grovelling upon earth. 
So I determined to give up the chase after an unintelligible mysticism, 
although I should be accused of falling from my high estate, and of 
exhibiting a low and unworthy degradation. 

The professor, who had taken care not to dictate to me during 
what he was pleased to call my transition state, watched this change 
with interest. He regarded me something as a skilful and ex- 
perienced physician regards a patient who, though apparently sick 
unto death, he feels confident will at length rally under judicious 
treatment. Herr Von Hofrath was too sagacious a minister to the 
‘mind diseased’ to interfere with a rule equally applicable to soul 
and body— wait on Nature. His mottto was, assist where you can, 
but be sure you do not retard by injudicious aid. When I was ready 
to condemn my whole routine of labors, he would say, complacently : 

‘ Well, well; it is something to have got so far as that; but not too 
fast ; take care lest while ye gather up the tares ye root up also the 
wheat with them.’ 

‘Especially,’ I would add, ‘if I cannot tell the tares from the wheat.’ 

‘ By their fruit ye shall know them; therefore wait.’ 

‘ How long ?’ 

‘Till you have done asking questions. Now come withme; lam 
reading Shakspeare’s King John. I want to use your edition. 
Come, you shall read to me.’ 

Such was the considerate manner of the professor during this mis- 
erable period of my life. 

Theresa, always sweet and gentle, grew even more sweet and 
gentle when she perceived my restlessness and discontent. Every 
word she uttered came straight from her heart, and her heart always 
beat true. She would assure me with so much confidence that [ 
should yet enjoy peace of mind, she would calm my impatience with 
so much tenderness that I almost believed her. 

How shallI picture Theresa asI could wish? To do this I should 
detail exactly what passed between us. I acknowledge that I cannot 
perform the task. The scenes glide away from me and I cannot grasp 
them. And when I would grasp them, Proteus-like, they change and 
fade and vanish altogether. 

Something out of ourselves engrossed us always and the hours 
passed imperceptibly. As the strong ask not themselves if they are 
in health or no, so it never occurred to us to ask if we were happy. 
What a character was hers! She had no bashful timidity, yet a 
rare appreciation of what belonged to her sex. She was so truth- 
ful and so earnest that she stopped just this side of enthusiasm ; she 
was not an enthusiast either. She was too thoughtful, too gentle, too 
considerate to be an enthusiast. 

Theresa and I were friends. If friends, what had we in common ? 
A desire for happiness. So we talked and walked and read and 
studied together. But we never spoke to each other of the feelings 
we entertained of each other. I doubt if we entertained feelings to 
speak of; had we done so, the universal soul-pervading influence 
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of her spiritual, would have been narrowed down tothe individual 
and the positive. Then we should have been in love; 2m love, a spe- 
cious term, which, like the paradise of fools, has never been bounded 
nor defined. Not that I do not believe in the phrase, but what 
to believe in it I do not exactly know. That true love can exist 
without friendship is impossible, indeed I believe that it must rest 
upon friendship or it will die away. And friendship can be predi- 
cated only of hearts which are congenial, whose currents flow and 
harmonize together. 

Butto return. The idea of loving Theresa, (as the word is usually 
employed) of claiming her for mine and mine only, was what I never 
thought of, and if I had thought of it, the idea would have distressed 
me. No; muchas we were thrown together, and our communion was 
uninterrupted, I never entertained a wish that Theresa should ever be 
to me more than she then was. The thought of drawing her to my- 
self and calling her mine and mine only, seemed sacrilege. Was 
our companionship then so entirely spiritual? It should seem so; 
and when [| thought of it I believed that I had divined what Kauff- 
man labored so hard upon: ‘ The true relation of the sexes to each 
other.’ I began to think that the world had gone on hitherto all 
wrong; thatthe social condition of man was founded upon error, and 
that a false idea of this ‘ relation’ was at the bottom of the trouble. 
I said to myself if in the resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, why may there not be examples of the same spi- 
ritual companionship here upon the earth ? and why should not such 
HW examples become universal ¢ 

In this way did my ideas rove around resting first upon one hypo- 
thesis, then upon another, while my opinions continued wandering and 
unsettled. ‘ : ‘ : ° 
But, shall I confess it, there were times when in the society of : 
Theresa, my heart craved something different from her; when I 
yearned for the mortal Psyche ; when the Venus Aphrodite, not the 
Venus Urania, seemed to inspire me. I pined for some exquisite ‘ crea- 
ture of earth’s mould,’ who should unite purity with her mortality, 
who should possess the embroidered girdle which fills the beholder 
with love and desire, who shouid excite feelings entirely different 
from those I entertained toward Theresa. Some being who should 
realize to me the happiness of an earthly passion, and afford me the 
enjoyment of an interested affection. 

At length I longed to love as the children of earth love. 

And this longing, did it make any difference in my feelings for 
Theresa? None whatever. She was stillthe same tome. In these 
new heart-developments her influence was as effectual as it ever had 
been. It softened and purified and spiritualized these very earthly 
longings, it neither destroyed nor suppressed them. 

As for Theresa herself, notwithstanding all our intercourse, I never 
could get quite tothe bottom of her heart. I know not what I should 
have found there, but sometimes I thought the discovery would make 
me happy. : ‘ ° ‘ ° 

Returning one afternoon from the town, I found a note traced in a 
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female hand, requesting me to come to the lodgings of Wolfgang 
Hegewisch. Since the interview in which he had given me his his- 
tory I had been frequently tosee him. Attimes I found him convales- 
cing and again worse ; he was however evidently growing weaker, and 
I watched him with much solicitude. When he desired me to stay I re, 
mained, and when he was not in the mood for conversation I shortened 
my visits. By thus humoring his feelings, my society began, as I thought, 
to have ahappy effect uponhim. The last time I saw him, he seemed 
in better spirits than usual, and a natural cheerfulness of manner pre- 
vailed which completely metamorphozed the unfortunate misanthrope. 
I could not help remarking to Hegewisch the agreeable change. 

‘Yes, my friend,’ replied he, ‘I have changed; thank Gop, my 
deliverance is near |’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

Hegewisch put his hand upon his heart, shook his head and with a 
faint but not mournful smile replied : 

‘Something here tells me that a few days will release me from the 
world. Is not that a cause for cheerfulness? Of late my mind has 
been clearer. I owe you much for it. I have looked over my life 
and feel that since that fearful event, a phrenzy has possessed me. 
What I have done, what I have said, what I have thought in that 
phrenzy I scarcely know, but I feel confident that my Maker will not 
hold me accountable for it. I have considered lately that, since I can 
look only upon the course of events as they happen upon the earth, and 
do not know what shall be the administration of things hereafter, 
I have not regarded the whole circumference of my being and that L 
have complained too soon. Do you wonder, after what I have expe- 
rienced, that now my brain is clear and my mind calm, death should 
be a great release to me.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ You speak like a friend; without affectation, but with kindness. 
Hear me. Ishall never leave this room. But would bid the world 
farewell with cheerfulness and with dignity; resignation I have not to 
practise. The days of my youth return to me, and I feel that inno- 
cent buoyancy of heart which I used to enjoy. Does this not be- 
token a happy future? Were not the words of my Meta prophetic ? 
A few days and I shall know. I have sent formy mother. She will 
be here to-night. My kind physician — my father’s tried friend — is 
already here; he insists upon remaining with me although he admits 
that there is no hope. I would bid you adieu! You touched my 
heart when I believed it lifeless. You have befriended me much 
every way. Would that I could befriend you in return. Listen to 
me. Leave this place; break off your present mode of life. You 
think too much, you do not perform, although performance is your 
province. You will become crazed here, you know enough of books, 
at least for the present; strike out into the world; interest yourself 
in its pursuits; mingle in practical life even at the expense of min- 
gling inits follies. Return to free, happy England. You can serve 
your fellow men in some way. It is time you made the attempt. 
Apply your energies in that direction, My friend, I speak with the 
YOL. XXXII. 35 
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august prescience of adying man, whenI say to you: Shake off this 
chronic dream-life and acr! Farewell!’ 

I was deeply affected. 

‘I cannot leave you so,’ I said, after a silence of some minutes. 
: I will not leave you until you have promised to send for me if you 
are worse. Do not refuse.’ 

‘I will promise, but do not come. You will almost make me feel 
a pang at parting.’ 

From what passed at this interview, I felt that it would be an in- 
trusion again to visit Hegewisch, unless 1 was summoned. I looked 
daily with a feverish anxiety for the promised message. It is not 
easy to describe with what trepidation I opened the note of which I 
have spoken at the commencement of this chapter. From its con- 
tents I could gather nothing. By the way, I have the note in this 
drawer; here itis. A woman’s hand certainly, though the charac- 
ters are traced hurriedly, and without much distinctness : 

‘Herr St. Leger will so giit sein als zu kommen an No. —, 
Strasse.’ (‘Mr. St. Leger will please call at No. —, street.’) 

I left the house and hurried back to the town. I turned down this 
street and across that, threading my way into the remote section 
where Hegewisch had taken his lodgings, until, anxious and out of 
breath, I arrived at the door. I did not stop at the entrance, but 
passed directly up stairs, without meeting any one. Coming to 
Hegewisch’s apartment, I knocked gently. There was no response. 
I knocked again: no answer. I opened the door and entered the 
room: it was vacant. I cast my eyes toward the apartment of which 
Hegewisch had said, with bitterness, ‘there I sleep.’ The door into 
it was open, and there indeed I discovered the object of my visit. 
Wolfgang Hegewisch lay partly raised upon the bed, which had been 
moved into the centre of the narrow chamber. On one side, and with 
her arm under the head of her dying son, sat the baroness; upon the 
other, regarding the young man’s countenance with discriminating 
solicitude, stood his friend and physician. 

As I approached nearer, Hegewisch turned his eyes toward me, 
and smiled a look of recognition. This caused the baroness to turn 
around. I heard my name pronounced feebly by my friend. The 
baroness rose hastily, came toward me, took my hand, drew me to 
the other side of the room, and burst into tears. I could not remain 
unmoved; the tears gushed from my eyes. [I tried in vain to prevent 
it, but they would come. What was I to do? what could I do to 
comfort the afflicted mother? At this moment the physician entered 
the room. He addressed the baroness kindly, but with firmness : 

‘Madam, how can you give way to the force of your grief, when 
by so doing you cause your son such pain? As for myself, his calm 
and dignified, I may say his heavenly composure, fills my breast with 
a strange happiness, unusual, and not easily accounted for. I pray 
you be calm.’ 

By this time I had recovered sufficiently to join with the physician 
in endeavoring to assuage her grief. The baroness made a strong 
effort to become self-possessed. 
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‘It is not this single blow,’ said she, ‘ that so unnerves me; it is this 
in the succession of horrid events which over-tops all, crushing by its 
super-added weight the little strength that remained to me.’ 7 

{ inquired how my friend was. The physician shook his head. 
‘Alas! he may die at any moment. The renewel of the spasms must 
overpower him. He made me promise to send for you before it was 
too late. You may goin. He is so calm, that I have no fear of his 
being excited.’ 

I proceeded to the bed-side, followed by the physician and the 
baroness. 

‘Oh, Father of Mercies !’ mutmured I, ‘ what have become of those 
days of happy wooing on the banks of the Rhine? Js there anything 
tangible in the awful past! Should life to man be made up of such 
contradictions !’ 

I took the hand of my friend. He had scarce strength to return 
the slight pressure which I gave it. But that smile again illumined 
his countenance with an expression delightful to contemplate. 

‘You see I have kept my promise,’ whispered he. ‘I feel a dread- 
ful weight removed from my heart. Iam happy. I am calm too. 
Were it not for my mother, [ should not have a shadow of unpleas- 
antness cross my spirit. I say again, remember not what I have ut- 
tered in my wild moments. My griefs have been greater than I could 
bear; but now—ah! now— Meta—at last my Meta beckons me 
hence.’ : ° : ° 

‘Mother— mother!’ ejaculated Hegewisch, suddenly dropping my 
hand, and gasping for breath. 

His mother flew to his side. The spasms had returned. 

‘Meta, dear Meta! Gently, mother—gently. Lo! Isee—lI see!’ 


He was dead ! 
1 could do nothing in that awful moment ! 


At a subsequent interview I narrated to the afflicted parent all that 
I had known of her son. I had to tell the story over and over again. 
In some way she discovered that I was the only one who had re- 
garded him with kindness, and her gratitude knew no bounds. 


The remains of the young Baron of rest in the sombre tomb 
of his fathers, at the old castle on the Rhine. The baroness still sur- 
vives. Solitary and desolate-hearted she waits with resignation the 
summons to follow her husband and her son. 

And Caspar? He too lives—lives in the Castle of Richstein, in 
possession of wealth and influence and power. Full of life, and in 
the midst of his days, he prosecutes his selfish plans — successfully 
prosecutes them. But he is Gop-forsaken, and abhorred by man. 

He also waits the summons. 

Reader, have I digressed too much in narrating the story of Wolf- 
gang Hegewisch? I trow not. It impressed me. It conveyed its 
lesson, and therefore do I record it. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or Illustrations of Practical Goodness drawn from the Book of 
Wisdom. By E.L. MaGoon, Author of ‘The Orators of the American Revolution.’ In one 
volume: pp. 272. Boston: Goutp, KENDALL AND LINCOLN. 

A SUCCESSFUL attempt is made in this excellent volume to discuss the exalted prin- 
ciples of christian morality ina manner adapted to general comprehension. Each 
topic is complete in itself, and bears directly upon the practical duties of life. Incon- 
structing his chapters, Mr. Macoon, while he has wisely relied in the main on the 
teachings of the Bible, has not avoided other sources of valuable instruction. Ethical 
writers, ancient sages and modern poets, have recorded very striking thoughts upon 
the themes contained in the volume under notice, and their affirmations, we are 
glad to perceive, are regarded as none the less pertinent and valuable because their 
authors did not enslave themselves to a sect, nor serve limited circles as bigotted dog- 
matists. ‘The best impressions of the best minds,’ observes our author, ‘in every age 
and clime can be, and ought to be, ‘rendered subordinate to the illustration and en- 
forcement of the great doctrines which relate to man’s temporal and eternal welfare.’ 

The reverend writer proceeds to illustrate seventeen of the proverbs of SoLomon, 

which he literally renders ‘ Proverbs for the People, by painting in truthful colors 

‘ Captiousness, or the Censorious Man ;’ ‘ Kindness, or the Hero who best Conquers ;’ 

‘Sobriety, or the Glory of Young Men,’ ‘ Frugality, or the Beauty of Old Age ;’ 

‘Temptation, or the Simpleton Snared ;’ ‘ Integrity, or the Tradesman Prospered ;’ 

‘ Extravagance, or the Spendthrift Disgraced ; ‘ Vanity, or the Decorated Fool ; 

‘ Pride, or the Scorner Scorned ;’ ‘ Idleness, or the Slothful Self-murdered ;’ ‘ Indus- 

try, or the Diligent made Rich ; ‘ Perseverance, or the Invincible Champion ;’ ‘ Sin- 

cerity, or the Irresistible Persuader ;’ ‘ Falsehood, or the Dissembler Accursed ;’ and 

‘ Deceit, or the Knave Unmasked.’ One can easily see what a field is here for va- 

riety and force of inculcation ; and we can assure the reader that it is well occupied. 

The great object in each of SoLomon’s proverbs, to adopt the words of a modern stu- 

dent and translator of his works, ‘ is to enforce a moral principle in words so few that 

they may be easily learned, and so curiously selected and arranged that they may 
strike and fix the attention simultaneously ; while, to prevent the mind from becoming 
fatigued by a long series of detached sentences, they are perpetually diversified by the 
changes of style and figure. Sometimes the style is rendered striking by its peculiar 
simplicity, or the familiarity of its illustration ; sometimes by the grandeur or loftiness 
of the simile employed on the occasion; sometimes by an enigmatical obscurity, 
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which rouses the curiosity ; very frequently by a strong and catching antithesis ; oc- 
casionally by a playful iteration of the same word ; and in numerous instances by the 
elegant pleonasms, or the expression of a single or common idea by a luxuriance of 
agreeable words.’ Now in the enlargement of these proverbs, and in pursuing in de- 
tail the thoughts which they suggest, and in enforcing the lessons which they briefly 
inculcate, we may well believe, judging from the result before us, that our author did 
not altogether lose sight of the character of the models above indicated. Our friend 
must allow us to suggest one thing to his better taste and revised judgment ; and that 
is, the commencement of a quotation from an author, or a contemporary orator, with 
‘ Says the eloquent Rosert Hatt,’ etc., or ‘ Said Bishop Burnet,’ etc. This elipti- 
cal phraseology, sometimes adopted ‘ for short’ by verbal anecdote-venders, is to our 
conception inelegant in exercitations which imply subsequent hand-writing and proof- 
reading. If it is a ‘custom,’ dear Sir, ‘pray you avoid it; for it is certainly one 
‘more honored in the breach than in the observance.’ 


Tue Lire AND TuovGnts or Jonn Foster. By W. W. Everts, Author of ‘Pastor’s Hand- 
Book,’ etc. Inone volume: pp. 314. New-York: Epwarp H. FLercuer. 


Rosert Hatt, certainly a judge of originality as of eloquence, remarked of Foster 
‘that he was a man of the most extraordinary genius; his writings are like a great 
lumber-wagon loaded with gold.’ In the volume before us we have collected and 
classified for convenience of reference and use the most remarkable passages of Fos- 
TER’S writings, with headings indicating their scope and bearing, together with a com- 
pendious view of his life and a copious index. Foster’s works are distinguished by 
a grand combination and supremacy of intellectual traits. ‘He thought with system 
as well as laboriously, and availed himself of passing occurrences and casual mental 
excitements for the illustration and elaboration of his views of some subject that had 
been long revolved in the ocean of his mind, like a pebble polished by the action of the 
sea.’ Another distinguishing feature of his character and writings was a deep love of 
nature, and an exquisite appreciation of the beauties of natural scenery. He preserves 
a special truth and consistency in al] language involving figure, and prunes away all 
those superfluities of image which rather display the ingenuity and fertility of the 
author’s mind than his subject. We take from an essay upon Fosrer’s character 
and writings the subjoined passage, which involves an example of his style. His re- 
flections upon death and a future life are certainly very eloquent: 


‘Hrs anxious curiosity about the future was quickened by the approach of death and the de- 
cease of friends. After the demise of any acquaintance, he seemed impatient to be made ac- 
quainted with the secrets of the invisible world. On one such occasion, rather more than one 
year before his own departure, he exclaimed, ‘ They don’t come back to tell us !’—then, after 
a short silence, emphatically striking his hand upon the table, he added, with a look of intense 
seriousness, ‘but we shall know some time.’ After the death of his son, he says: ‘} have 
thought of him as now in another world, with the questions rising again,‘ Where, oh! where ? 
in what manner of existence? amid what scenes, and revelations, and society ? with what re- 
membrances of this world, and of us whom he has left behind in it ? — questions so often breathed, 
but to which no voice replies. What a sense of wonder and mystery overpowers the mind, to 
think that he who was here — whose last look, and words, and breath, I witnessed — whose eyes 
I closed — whose remains are mouldering in the earth not far hence — should actually be now a 
conscious intelligence, in another economy of the universe !" ‘How full of mystery, and won- 
der, and solemnity, is the thought of where he may be now, and what his employments, and 
how divine the rapture of feeling with infinite certainty that he has begun a never-ending life of 
progressive joy and glory!’ Reflecting tipon the death of his wife, he inquires: ‘Oh! what is 
the transition? .. . It is to be past death—to have accomplished that one amazing act which 
we have yet undone before us, and are to do. It is to know what thet awful and mysterious 
thing is, and that its pains and terrors are gone past forever. ‘1 have died,’ our beloved friend 
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says now, with exultation, ‘and I live todie nomore! Ihave conquered through the blood of the 
LamsB.’’ ‘ What is it to have passed through death, and to be now looking upon it as an event 
bchind—an event from which she is every moment farther removing; when so lately, when 
but a few days since, she was every moment, as all mortals are, approaching nearer and nearer 
to it? What must be the thoughts, the emotions, on closely comparing these two states, under 
the amazing impression of actual experience? How many dark and most interesting and solemn 
questions (as they are to us, as they recently were to her) are now to her questions no longer !’ 


We commend these writings of Foster to a wide diffusion ; albeit we remark some 
few things which we could wish had been omitted. His narrow-minded views touch- 
ing certain amusements and accomplishments of children, for example, are unworthy 
a man of an enlarged and liberal spirit. 


HovsEHOLD Epvucation. By Harriet Martineau, Author of ‘ Eastern Life,’ etc. Philadel- 
phia: Lea AND BLANCHARD. 

We remember to have heard an American gentleman of distinction, once connected 
with the chief councils of the nation, remark, that while Miss Martineau was in this 
country she sought on several occasions to see him, but that he fortunately managed 
to escape an interview. ‘I didn’t wish her to see me,’ said he, ‘and she didn’t. 
She ’s making a book, I understand, on this country, and she’s collecting matter for 
it daily ; going round, with that lithe trumpet of hers, sticking it out and drawing in 
all sorts of things, like an elephant in a menagerie, who thrusts out and slaps around 
his trunk, imbibing here an apple, there a piece of cake, here a handful of nuts and 
there perhaps a chew of tobacco. She is welcome to put into her trunk any thing 
that she can get out of me!’ Now it is this very propensity of Miss Martineau, this 
ubiquity of observation and assiduity of collection, which makes her, to our mind, so 
interesting a writer. It is this which has enabled her to tell us ‘ how to observe,’ and 
how*to appreciate those who do observe properly. We have often wondered that an 
‘ old maid’ (pardon us, ladies!) like the author of ‘ Deerbrook’ should have written the 
very best description extant of the universality and potency of the passion of love ; 
and we are well nigh equally surprised that the same elderly girl, who never had chick 
nor child in her life, should put forth a work on ‘ Household Education,’ which for many 
excellences might have been the production of the mother of the Gracchii. In the 
volume under notice we have abundant evidence of a benevolent, kindly spirit, a warm 
love of children, an appreciation of their little wants, and a keen scent of the abuses 
to which, in their tender years, they are subject. ‘Take up the volume we have been 
considering, American mothers, and see whether or no we have not ‘ spoken sooth.’ 
See whether there are not strong common-sense views of matters which perhaps you 
yourselves have but faintly understood, and inculcations which, if intelligently noted 
and carefully heeded, may be productive of great benefit to yourselves in raising up 
and rightly managing your own households. You will find set forth in terse language 
what is necessary to the care of the human frame, in its developments of the powers, 
of the progressive intellectual training, of the habits, personal, mental, family, etc., 
with other the like matters, which you will perhaps be taught by the pages under 
review to regard as more important than you have hitherto considered them. They are 
the result of what the author has observed and thought on the subject of ‘Life at 
Home’ during upward of twenty years’ study of domestic life in great variety. 
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Porms BY JaAmMEs T. FrELDs. Inone volume. pp. 120. Boston: Wituiam D. Ticknor anp 
COMPANY. 


Mr. Fiexops is a genial poet. He writes with simplicity and evident facility, and 
you can see his heart, and its real thoughts, in his verse. Beside being an excellent 
judge of human nature, the phases of human character, he is a keen observer and a 
faithful limner of the beauties of the outer world. ‘The first poem in the very hand- 
some volume before us was pronounced before the Boston Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation on the fifteenth of last November. It is entitled ‘ The Post of Honor ;’ and 
we shall justify our appreciation of its spirit by presenting the reader with a single 
passage from it. If the following be not good, then are we no judge. A politician, 
seeking the post of honor, runs a sort of inquisitorial gauntlet before he even obtains 
a nomination. Par example: 


‘ Go mark its influence o’er each scene of life; 
Your neighbor feels it, and your neighbor's wife ; 
He o’er Columbia's District sees it shine, 
While she, more modest, thinks a coach divine. 
‘Be rich, and ride!’ the buxom lady cries : 
‘Be famous, Joun !’ his answering heart replies ; 
The golden portals of the Chamber wait 

‘To give thee entrance at the next debate ; 

Get votes, get station, and the goal is won — 
Shine in the Senate, and eclipse the sun ; 
Quadrennial glory shall compensate toil, 
The feast of office, and the flow of spoil.’ 
Poor child of Fancy, party's candidate, 

Born of a caucus, what shall be thy fate ? 

Nursed by a clique, perplexed I see thee stand, 
Holding a letter in thy doubtful hand ; 

It comes with questions that demand replies, 
Important, weighty, relevant and wise. 

‘ Respected Sir,’ the sheet of queries runs, 

In solid phalanx, like election buns : 

‘Respected Sir, we humbly beg to know 

Your mind on matters that we name below ; 

Be firm, consistent —that is, if you can ; 

The country rocks, and we must know our man ; 
And first, what think you of the Northern Lights, - 
And is it fatal when a mad dog bites ? 

Do you allow your corn to mix with peas, 

And can you doubt the moon is one with cheese ? 
If all your young potatoes should decease, 

What neighbor's patch would you incline to fleece? 
When Lot's slow help-meet made that foolish halt, 
Was she half rock, or only table-salt? 

And had the ark run thumping on the stumps, 
Would you, if there, have aided at the pumps ? 
Do you approve of men who stick to pills, 

Or aqueous pilgrims to Vermont’s broad hills ? 
Do you mark Friday darkest of the seven? 

Do you believe that white folks go to Heaven ? 
Do you imbibe brown sugar in your tea? 

Do you spell Congress with a K or C? 

Will you eat oysters in the month of June, 

And soup and sherbet with a fork or spoon ? 
Toward what amusement does your fancy lean ? 
Do you believe in France or LAMARTINE ? 

Shall you at church eight times a month be found, 
Or only absent when the box goes round ? 
Should Mr. Speaker ask you out to dine, 

Will you accept, or how would you decline ? 

In case a comet should our earth impale, 

Have you the proper tongs to seize his tail ? 

For early answers we would make request; 
Weigh well the topics, calmly act your best ; 
Show us your platform, how you mean to tread, 

Plump on your feet, or flat upon your head ; 

If your opinions coincide with ours, 

We delegate to you the proper powers.’ 
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‘This extract, we must not omit to add, affords only an example of one of the diffe- 






































rent and varied themes tquched upon in ‘ The Post of Honor,’ but it is all for which 
we can find present space. The following ‘ Ballad of the ‘Tempest’ is simple yet pic- 
turesqie: 
‘ As thus we sat in darkness, 

Each one busy in his prayers, 


We are lost!’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


‘ WE were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sieep ; 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


sut his little daughter whispered, ' 

As she shook his icy hand, ' 
‘Is n’t Gop upon the ocean, 

Just the same as on the land ?’ 


‘’T is a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder ‘ Cut away the mast!’ 


‘So we shuddered there in silence, 

For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


‘Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear.’ 


We rather suspect that some of our readers could trace the lineaments of the per- 
son who sat for the following portrait of ‘A Malignant Critic.’ Certain we are 
that there is one, whose name has perhaps been mentioned on some two or three oc- 
casions in the Knickergocker, in terms we hope of proper disrespect, whom thx 
‘coat’ will fit exactly, whether made for himself or no: 

‘Ratt at him, brave spirit! surronnd him with foes! 
The wolf’s at his door, and there ’s none to defend ; 


He’s as ‘poor as acrow;’ give him lustier blows, 
And don’t be alarmed, for he has n't a friend. 


‘Now twirl your red steel in the wound you have made — 
His wife lies a-dying, his children are dead; 
He 'll soon be alone, man, so don’t be afraid, 
But give him a thrust that will keep down his head. 


‘He hasn't a sixpence to buy his wife’s shroud, 
He ‘ writes for a living’—s0 stab him again! 
Raise alaugh, as he timidly shrinks from the crowd, 
And hunt him like blood-hound, most valiant of men! 


‘Ha! finished at last—there he hangs; cut him down; 
A fine manly forehead!’ I hear you exclaim; 
Now choose your next victim, to tickle the town, 
And your heart-pointed pen shall reap plenty of fame !" 


Did you never, in society, reader, after the ice had been somewhat broken, and you 
had exhausted the nameless nothings that go to make up what is miscalled ‘ conversa- 
tion’ with some three or four #ffected young ladies, presently find yourself by the side 
of a sensible, well-informed, simple-mannered girl, who was content to be and to act 
herself? If you have, you will appreciate the following : 

‘She came among the gathering crowd, 


A maiden fair, without pretence, 
And when they asked her humble name 


‘They argued long, and reasoned loud, 
In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 
While she, poor child, could not divine 


She whispered mildly, ‘Common Sense.’ Why girls so young should be so serious. 
‘Her modest garb drew every eye, ‘ They knew the length of Priaro’s beard, 


Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather, And how the scholars wrote in SATURN ; 
And when they sneered, she simply said: | She studied authors not so deep, 
‘I dress according to the weather.’ And took the Bible for her pattern.’ 


Go to the nearest book-store, reader, and possess yourself of this beautiful volume, 
from which we can quote no more ‘at this present.’ It will be found replete with 
pleasant fancy and true feeling. 
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‘Tne Crercy or America.’ — We have just risen from the perusal of a very 
entertaining book, of which we wish to afford our readers a slight foretaste. It isa 
volume of Anecdotes illustrative of the Character of Ministers of Religion in the 
United States,’ and is from the press of Messrs. J. B. Lirrincort anp Company, Phila- 
delphia. There is a little cant now and then to be found in its pages, and some slight 
polemical illiberality occasionally to be met with, together with three or four instances 
of ‘ obtaining a hope’ that will strike the reader, we think, as very ‘ remote causes of 
good ends ;’ otherwise, the work is unexceptionable ; nor indeed do the blemishes we 
have indicated interfere with the ‘ entertainment’ which the book affords. Let us pass 
to a few extracts. We scarcely ever thought until now how appropriate a prayer for 
manhood is the ensuing verse, which dies on our ear every night from the innocent 
lips of childhood : 


‘A VENERABLE clergyman, and doctor of divinity, in New-Hampshire, at the age of seventy 
years, lodged at the house of a pious friend, where he observed the mother teaching some short 
prayers and hymns to her children. ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘ your instructions may be of far more 
importance than you are aware : my mother taught me a little hymn when a child, and it is of 
use to me to this day. I never close my eyes to rest, without first saying: 


‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lorp my soul to keep: 
If [should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lorp my soul to take.’’ 


Profession, as contradistinguished from, or unconnected with, the practice of good 
works, was properly, even though somewhat coarsely, rebuked, on the occasion men- 
tioned below: 


‘A DISTINGUISHED Methodist preacher, who was well known in the West, was once preach- 
ing with great fervor on the freeness of the Gospel, and around him was an attentive congrega- 
tion, with eager eyes turned to the preacher, and drinking every word into their souls. Among 
the rest was an individual who had been more remarkable for opening his mouth to say amen, 
than for opening his purse. Though he never gave money for the support of the gospel, yet he 
might be said to support the pulpit, for he always stood by it. He had, on this occasion, taken 
his usual place near the preacher’s stand, and was making his responses with more than usual 
animation. After a burst of burning eloquence from the preacher, he clasped his hands, and 
cried out in a kind of ecstasy, ‘ Yes, thank Gop! I have been a Methodist for twenty-five years, 
and it hasn’t cost me twenty-five cents!’ ‘Gop bless your stingy soul!’ was the preacher’s 
emphatic reply.’ 


The annexed passage from the discourse of a clergyman in Indiana to a youthful 


congregation possesses many of the elements of true eloquence. The similes, although 
not perhaps new, are certainly very felicitously employed : 


‘] BESEECH you, my young friends, to live for eternity. Go to the worm that you tread upon 
and learn a lesson of wisdom. The very caterpillar seeks the food that fosters it for another 
and similar state ; and, more wisely than man, builds its own sepulchre, from whence in time, 
by a kind of resurrection, it comes forth a new creature, in almost an angelic form. And now, 
that which was hideous is beautiful; and that which crawled, flies; and that which fed on com- 
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paratively gross food, sips the dew and revels in rich pastures; an emblem of that paradise 
where flows the river and grows the tree of life. Could the caterpillar have been diverted 
from its proper element and mode of life, it had never attained the butterfly’s splendid form 
and hue ; it had perished a worthless worm. ‘Consider her ways, and be wise.’ Let it notbe 
said that you are more negligent than worms, and that your reason is less available than their 
instinct. As often as the butterfly flits across your path, remember that it whispers in its flight, 
‘LIVE FoR THE Future.’ With this the preacher closed his discourse ; but to deepen the im- 
pression, a butterfly, directed by the Hand which guides alike the sun and an atom in its course, 
fluttered through the church, as if commissioned by Heaven to repeat the exhortation. There 
was neither speech nor language, but its voice was heard, saying to the gazing audience, ‘ LIVE 
FOR THE Future !’’ 


Every body in America (and not a few in England) has heard of ‘old Father 
Tay or,’ the pastor of the Boston Bethel chapel for seamen, and of his simple, natural 
eloquence. ‘The annexed will serve as an example of the familiar manner in which 
he is wont to make a practical application of an important truth. He has been speak- 
ing of the influence of the Bible: 


‘I say, shipmates, now look me full in the face. What should we say of the man aboard ship 
who was always talking about his compass, and never using it? What should you think of the 
man who, when the storm is gathering, night at hand, moon and stars shut, on a lee shore, 
breakers ahead, then first begins to remember his compass, and says, ‘Oh, what a nice compass 
I have got on board!’ if before that time he has never looked at it? Where is it that you keep 
your compass? Do you stowit away in the hold? Do you clap it into the forepeak!’ By 
this time Jack’s face, that unerring index of the soul, showed visibly that the reductio ad ab- 
surdum had begun to tell. Then came, by a natural logic, as correct as that of the schools, the 
improvement: ‘Now then, brethren, listen to me. Believe not what the scoffer and the infidel 
say. The Bible, the Bible is the compass of life. Keep it always at hand. Steadily, steadily 
fix your eye on it. Study your bearing by it. Make yourself acquainted with all its points. 
It will serve you in calm and in storm, in the brightness of noon-day, and amid the blackness 
of night ; it will carry you over every sea, in every clime, and navigate you at last into the 
harbor of eternal rest.’ 


The lamented Dr. Staveuton, of Philadelphia (whose melting tones have more 
than once fallen upon our ears, while sitting at night with dear friends long since in 
the eternal world, in the old ‘ Academy’ in Fourth-street,) once closed an appeal be- 
fore a charitable society with this admirable illustration: ‘ Two boats, some time ago, 
were sent from Dover to relieve a vessel in distress. The fury of the tempest overset 
one of them, which contained three sailors, and a companion sunk. The two remain- 
ing sailors were floating on the deep; to one of them a rope was thrown ; but he re- 
fused it, crying out, ‘Fling it to Tom; he is just ready to go down; I can last some 
time longer.” They did so; Tom was drawn into the boat. The rope was then flung 
to the generous tar, just in time to save him from drowning. Look on the boisterous 
sea of this world. You have your conflicts, we acknowledge, but there are some that 
cannot last like you. Throw out immediately to their assistance, or it may be too 
late” The effect is very great upon an audience of such familiar illustrations. Here 
is another one, employed by Rey. Dr. Mercer of South-Carolina, in enforcing the im- 
portance of aiming at high attainment, and ‘ going on to perfection: ‘ Some christians 
are afraid toaimhigh. Alas, they have not as much courage as achicken. As I was 
sitting in my piazza one pleasant evening last summer, my attention was drawn to the 
fowls as they were going to their rest. One little chicken particularly attracted my 
notice. He fixed his eye upon a limb pretty high up a tree, and made an ineffectual 
aim to gain it. He then took another position, and repeated his effort to reach it, but 
was again unsuccessful. Still, in no wise discouraged, he kept his eye upon the limb 
first chosen, and tried, and tried, and tried again ; but to no purpose. Six times he tried and 
failed, but the seventh time he reached it. My brethren, aim high ; press on to per- 
fection ; try to have as much courage and perseverance as that little chicken.’’ The 
subjoined capital anecdote is related of Rev. Mr. Moopy of Maine: 


‘CoLonEL INGRAHAM, a wealthy parishioner, had retained his large stock of corn in a time 
of great scarcity, in hopes of raising the price. Father Moopy heard of it, and resolved upon 
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a public attack upon the transgressor. So he arose in the pulpit one Sabbath, and named his 
text, from Proverbs: ‘He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him; but blessings 
shall be upon the head of him that selleth it.’ Colonel InGraHA™ could not but know to whom 
the reference was made, but he held up his head, and faced his pastor with a look of stolid un- 
consciousness. Father Moopy went on with some very applicable remarks, but Colonel IN- 
GRAHAM still pretended not to understand the allusion. Father Moopy grew very warm, and 
became still more direct in his remarks upon matters and things ; but Colonel INcranam still 
held up his head as high, perbaps a little higher, than ever, and would not put on the coat pre- 
eae for him. Father Moopy at length lost all patience. ‘Colonel INcraHamM"’ said he, ‘you 
snow that I mean you ; why don’t you hang down your head ?’’ 

A homely illustration by a colored preacher in Philadelphia, struck us as being both 
good and characteristic : ‘ My bred’ren, de liberal man w’at gib away his prop’aty aint 
gwine to hebben for dat, no more dan some of you wicked sinners. Charity aint no 
good widout righteousness. It is like beef-steak widout gravy ; dat is to say, no good, 
no how.’ We were much impressed with the following appeal made by a reverend 
clergyman to the students of an eastern college, assembled in the chapel on the oc- 
casion of the sudden death of one of their number: ‘ Young man, you are now strong 
and full of health ; but let me tell you the spade which shall dig your grave may be 
already forged ; your winding-sheet may be lying in yonder store ; and that clock,’ 
pointing to one on the front of the gallery, ‘ may be counting out the moments of the 
last Sabbath of your life!’ ‘The tick of that clock,’ says the narrator, ‘ entered my 
very soul ; it seemed like the sound of the keys in the doors of the eternal world.’ 
There is mention made, in the volume we are considering, of a dull clergyman who 
cornered a farmer whom he seldom saw at his ministrations, by asking him directly, 
after a little reproof for his sin of omission, ‘ Shall we see you at church next Sabbath ? 
‘ Y-e-e-s,’ he replied, slowly, ‘ y-e-e-s, I’ll go—or send a hand!’ It was the same , 
interesting clergyman who, one hot drowsy summer-day, found on concluding a long 
discourse, that half his congregation were rubbing their eyes and waking up, being 
startled by the sudden silence ; whereupon he very quietly said: ‘ My friends, this ser- 
mon cost me a good deal of labor, in fact rather more than usual; you don’t seem to 
have paid to it quite as much attention as it deserves. I think I will go over it again!’ 
And go over it he did, from text to exhortation. He ‘had’em there, didn’t he? 
There is a good lesson in the following: ‘ A celebrated divine, who was remarkable in 
the first period of his ministry for a boisterous mode of preaching, suddenly changed 
his whole manner in the pulpit, and adopted a mild and dispassionate mode of delivery. 
One of his brethren observing it, inquired of him what had induced him to make the 
change. He answered, ‘ When I was young, I thought it was the thunder that killed 
the people ; but when I grew wiser, I discovered that it was the lightning; so I de- 
termined in future to thunder less and lighten more.’ Some idea, but we presume a 
faint one, is given of SummeRFiELp’s eloquence, in a passage from a charity sermon 
before the pupils of the asylum for the deaf and dumb in this city in 1822, who at a sig- 
nal had risen up before the audience : 

‘I rransreEr these children nowto you. Beholdthem! They stand before you as you must 
stand before the judgment-seat of Curist. Turn away from these children of affliction, and 
when the Lorp says ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to the least of these, ye did it not unto me,’ you 
too may stand dumb — speechless in shame. Silence like theirs is eloquence. The hand of 
Gop has smitten them, but the stroke which blasted, consecrated them. Fatuer of Mercies! 
palsy not that hand, wither not that eye, which can gaze on these objects and not feel compas- 
sion! On me be the wrong. I have failed to move them — these children have failed. Tuov 


canst move them! O descend, us with cloven tongues of fire, and find THov an entrance into 
every heart!’ 


‘None save those who heard these sentences in that great congregation,’ says the 
narrator,’ can conceive the fervor with which they were uttered.’ More than a thou- 
sand dollars were collected at the close of the discourse, including a rich gold necklace 
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and several diamond rings. SummerFieip loved to preach; and we could well believe 
that it was himself and not Dr. Payson who directed these words to be engraved upon 
the plate on his coffin: ‘Remember the words which I spake unto you while I was 
yet present with you ;’ a voice of admonition and warning, even from the very grave. 
Here isa little description of a tract, by a colored man who had been converted through 
the influence of one: ‘I never knew afore, massa, w’y dey call’em iracks ; but when 
I read dat little book, it track me dis way an’ it track me dat way ; it track me all day 
an’ it track me all night ; w’en I go out in de barn, it track me dar ; it track me ebery 
w’ere I go: den I know w’y dey call ’em tracks.’ This reminds us of a tract-dispen- 
ser who called at the house of an unbeliever in the country, to whom he said, ‘ Will 
you permit me, Sir, to leave a few tracts?’ ‘ Yes,’ was the abrupt reply, ‘ leave your 
tracks as quick as you like, but let the heels be toward the door! Good morning, Sir.’ 
The perambulating colporteur retired to report the affront to the auxiliary branch of 
the parent society. ‘The young man who on one occasion ‘ supplied the pulpit’ of the 
late Dr. Emmons did n’t elicit any very great compliment from the Doctor, although he 
baited the hook for him: ‘I hope, Sir, I did not weary your people by the length of 
my sermon to-day.’ ‘ No, Sir, not all, nor by the depth either,’ replied the Doctor. 
We subjoin a single example of the pulpit eloquence of WuiterieLp: 

‘On one occasion WHITEFIELD was preaching in Boston on the wonders of creation, provi- 
dence, and redemption, when aviolent tempest of thunder and lightning came on. In the midst 
of the sermon it attained to sv alarming a height that the congregation sat in almost breathless 


awe. The preacher closed his note-book, and stepping into one of the wings of the desk, fell 
on his knees, and with much feeling and fine taste repeated : 
Hark! Tor Erernat rends the sky! 
A mighty voice before him goes; 
A voice of music to his friends, 
But threatening thunder to his foes: 
‘Come, children, to your FaTHER’s arms; 
Hide in the chambers of my grace, 
Till the fierce storm be overblown, 
And my revenging fury cease.’ 


‘* Let us devoutly sing, to the praise and glory of Gop, this hymn: Old Hundred.’ 

‘The whole congregation instantly rose, and poured forth the sacred song, in which they were 
nobly accompanied by the organ, in a style of pious grandeur and heart-felt devotion that was 
probably never surpassed. By the time the hymn was finished, the storm was hushed; and the 
sun, bursting forth, showed through the windows, to the enraptured assembly, a magnificent 
and brilliant arch of peace. The preacher resumed the desk and his discourse, with this appo- 
site quotation : 

‘* Look upon the rainbow ; praise H1m that made it. Very beautiful it is in the brightness 
thereof! It compasseth the heaven about with a glorious circle; and the hands of the Most 
Hieu have bended it!’’ 

Very rarely has Wurrerievp been excelled in the ability to seize and apply the lessons 
arising out of an incident or an occasion. ‘The young minister in the west’ rather 
‘caught’ the ‘infidel judge near the Allegany mountains,’ who was ridiculing to a 
circle of by-standers the Bible-account of the creation of man: ‘ Perhaps,’ said he, 
‘some of us existed a while in less perfect organizations, and at length, as nature is 
always tending toward perfection, we became men, and others sprang into life in other 
ways; and if we could find a rich country now, which had not been injured by the 
hand of man, I have no doubt that we should see them produced from the trees.’ To 
this the young minister, who had been sitting silent in a quiet corner, made answer: 
‘ Sir, I have no doubt at all upon the subject, for I have travelled in the richest part of 
Texas, where I saw the forest in its native perfection, unsullied by the hand of man, 
and there I have seen large pigs growing upon the trees. The nose is the end of the 
stem, as you see by its form; and when ripe, I have seen them fall, and proceed di- 
rectly to eating the acorns that grew upon the same tree!’ ‘No more at present’ from 
‘The clergy of America.’ 
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Gossir with Reapers anpD CorresronpEnts.—‘ The gold fever,’ writes a ‘ down- 
east’ correspondent, ‘ is raging hereabout with great violence. S , one of my neigh- 
bors, has contributed not a little to its fury. His office is a place where idlers most do 
congregate, and he interests them by reading letters which he has never received. 
Some five or six had assembled in his office a few days since, to talk over the gold 
news, when he suddenly remarked: ‘ By the way, they do give most extrod’nary ac- 
counts of that country. I received a letter this morning from a friend out there, and 
(taking up a letter from his table,) I’ll read you a part of it : 
















‘WE arrived at St. Francisco three weeks ago yesterday, and after stopping there four days 
to recruit and make preparations, we set out for the gold country. The country un the banks 
of the Sacramento is exceedingly fine, and the soil the most fertile in the world. We passed 
several wheat-fields which had just been reaped, and would yield over two hundred bushels to 
the acre. There is, however, one draw-back; this neighborhood is much infested with noxi- 
ous serpents; and more than as likely as not, in picking up a bundle of wheat, you will take a 
huge rattlesnake in your arms! We passed along up the river without making much stop, 
and soon came to the gold region. We found the gold in small grains, or particles. My com- 
panions stopped to gather it, but I thought I would keep on and go to the head-quarters, if I 
could find them. I soon came to where I found the precious metal in lumps as large as a wal- 
nut. Penetrating the country farther, I found it became more plenty ; and I frequently noticed 
pieces of pure gold the size of a common tea-kettle. In fact, the appearance of the country 
in many places reminded me of one of our New-England corn-fields after the corn has been 
removed and before the pumpkins have been gathered! Still I did not stop there, but kept on 
toward the source of the river. Here the country was broken and mountainous, and large 
boulders of gold, of the size of a five-pail kettle, were quite common. I came at length toa 
mountain, in which, I suppose, the river takes its rise. On the side of my approach it was 
very abrupt and precipitous. At the base of a high cliff I looked up and saw, about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above me, and almost over my head, a mass of solid, shining gold, as large 
as a bunch of screwed hay! It séemed to be suspended by a single root, or vine. I had no- 
thing with me but my gun: it was loaded with ball, and my first thought was to fire and cut 
off the cord by which the glittering mass was hung; but as I was on the point of firing, it oc- 
curred to me that if I did the gold would infallibly fall on me and crush me to pieces ; so 1——’ 


































‘Here the reader was interrupted by an old vagabond, his eyes transfixed with 
wonder, and the tobacco-juice running down each corner of his mouth, who broke 
out with, ‘ By thunder! J’d a-fired!’ . . . Henrgis a ‘ deferred article,’ reader, but - 
it is too good to be lost, we think: ‘ ‘Thus then ‘ B.,’ as touching Spring. Heaven fore- 
fend that he be not exulting before we are ‘ out of the woods.’ March has certainly plea- 
sant days, that sometimes surprise us with a touch of summer ; but he is generally a roy- 
stering, blustering fellow, for the most part, in this meridian : ‘ First month of the Spring! 
Ever welcome commencement of the atmospheric Eden! Winter has passed away ; 
legitimate, three-monthed, old-fashioned WinTER, is no more. He is in his cave, 
warming his fingers, and getting the ‘ frost-bite’ out of his toes. ‘There let him stay, 
the old Turk! and ponder over the past —his past. How many poor devils has he 
frozen to death during his ‘ reign of terror-—how many starved! The mother, with 
her babe clasped in her withered, bloodless arms, dead, dead on her bed of icy straw! 
Can Winter weep? Let him weep now at these hiscrimes. Still, there are redeem- 
ing qualities in the old bore, and there is pardon for him, as well as for other sinners. 
Our sleigh-rides and our first-of-January calls; our Christmas glees and frolics ; 
stockings of children, girls and boys, hung up by the fire-place or the bed-post ; our 
friends léunging into the parlor and chatting with the wife and the wife’s two sisters, 
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or three or four, if there be so many, and our retreat into the back-room, where Bi. 
the waiter has made a spread of creature-comforts, segars and punch, and a cold piece 
of ham from Maryland or Virginia, with oysters stewed, broiled and fried, and the 
wind outside coming up against the windows in puffs, and when it finds it can’t get 
in, whistling like a cow-boy, home returning from the fields at sun-down. Old war- 
rior, grizzly old ruffian, stand aside, and do n’t disturb the window-curtains with your 
surly breath! You have no business in our back-parlor, or in our front-parlor, or in 
the bed-rooms, where Virtue and Innocence and Love sleep under the canopy of 
Home. And now that Winter is away, and ‘cut’ by the other seasons, let us wel- 
come the Spring. Delicious Gop-gift is Spring. It comes tripping over the fields 
like the ‘ girl we love,’ buds bursting into flower twined within her hair; that hair 
which Winter, the frosty barber, had coiffed in ice and powdered with snow. Wel- 
come, then, bright ‘ Heart’s Delight!’ Fill our souls with comfortable thoughts and 
dreamy happiness; and when the Summer solstice comes to take your place, may 
you yield up your wand of beauty with no immodest look, to make the burning season 
warmer in his career!’ . . . SHERIDAN once stole a crown-piece from Swirt when 
he was asleep, and left in its place these lines: 
‘Dear DEAN, since you in sleepy wise 
Have ope’d your mouth and closed your eyes, 
Like ghost I glide along your floor, 
And softly shut your parlor-door ; 
For should I break your sweet repose, 
Who knows what money you might lose ? 
Since oftentimes it hath been found 
A dream has given ten thousand pound. 
Then sleep, my friend—dear Dean, sleep on, 
And all you get shall be your own, 


Provided you to this agree, 
That all you lose belongs to me!’ 


a 


WHEN we hear a pompous, censorious person inveighing against his acquaintances, 
enlarging upon mere flaws in the characters of those who are infinitely his superiors in 
every virtue which reflects honor upon human nature, we can hardly resist the incli- 
nation to say to him in the words of an old author: ‘ Look into the dark and hidden 
recesses of your own heart, and consider what a number of impure thoughts brood 
and hover there, like a dark cloud upon the face of the soul ; take a prospect of the 
fancy, and see it acting over the several scenes of pride, of ambition, of envy, lust 
and revenge ; tell how often a vicious inclination has been restrained, for no other 
reason but just to save your credit or interest in the world, and how many unbecoming 
ingredients have entered into the composition of your best actions. Would you be 
able to bear so severe a test? Would you be willing to have every thought and in- 
ward motion of your heart laid open and exposed to view?’ Notabitofit! ... We 
asked in our last number ‘ Who is H. Melvill?’? The question has been answered 
to our great satisfaction. In the first place, our esteemed contemporary of ‘ The 
Albion’ weekly journal tells us: ‘ He is a Doctor of Divinity, Chaplain of the Tower 
of London, and Principal of Haileybury College, an establishment belonging to the 
East-India Company, in which youths are educated for the civil department of their 
service. Dr. Metvitt is beyond all doubt the most eloquent preacher in England.’ 
In the second place, we have received from our friends the publishers, Messrs. Stan- 
FORD AND Sworps, Number 139 Broadway, two large volumes, containing all of Dr. 
Metvitu’s published sermons; and after a careful perusal of them, we can well be- 
lieve in the justice of the high praise awarded by the ‘ Albion’ to the eloquence of 
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their author. Without farther preface, we propose to present the reader with the 
means of judging himself of the style and genius of our author; his ‘ breathing words, 
his bold figures, his picturesque images, and rapid, vivid, fervid aspirations. The 
‘spring-time of the year’ has come; and in the warm bosom of the earth, and up 
through the veins of countless trees and plants, nature’s resurrection is going on. It 
seems an appropriate period wherein to ask ourselves the momentous question, ‘ With 
what body do we come,’ when at the general resurrection we appear at the bar of 
judgment? Mr. Metvitu's argument, based upon the declaration of Him who said 
‘J am the resurrection and the life,’ is, that ‘ there hath not died the man who shall 
not live again, and live again in that identical body which his spirit abandoned when 
summoned back to Gop.’ Our eloquent author treats of this great subject in two dis- 
courses, one entitled ‘ The Doctrine of the Resurrection,’ the other ‘ The General 
Resurrection and Judgment. From the first we segregate the ensuing passage : 


‘I cANNOT master the mysteries of the sepulchre. I may have sat down in one of the soli- 
tudes of nature ; and I may have gazed on a firmament and a landscape which seemed to burn 
with divinity; and | may have heard the whisperings of a more than human voice, telling me 
that Iam destined for companionship with the bright tenantry of a far lovelier scene; and I 
may then have pondered on myself ; there may have throbbed within me the pulses of eternity; 
I may have felt the soarings of the immaterial, and I may have risen thrilling with the thought 
that [ should yet find myself the immortal. But if, when | went forth to mix again with my 
fellows, the splendid thought still crowding every chamber of the spirit, | met the spectacle 
of the dead borne along to their burial; why, this demonstration of human mortality would 
be as a thunder-cloud passing over my brilliant contemplations. Ilow can this buried man be 


judged? How can he be put upontrial? His soul may be judged, his soul may be put upon 
trial; but his soul is not himself.’ 


In calling attention to the eloquent passages which ensue, we should not omit to 
premise, that many of the most eminent medical and surgical authorities of the world 
pronounce the resurrection of the natural body as physically impossible. How many 
have ‘ given their bodies to be burned?” ‘They were ‘ consumed, and vanished out of 
their place.’ ‘ Nor,’ reason many benevolent and christian impugners of the doctrine 
of a physical resurrection, ‘ would it be desirable, were it possible. Are deformities, 
are all the ills, to which our frames are subject on earth, to be revived and perpetuated 
in heaven?’ We confess that the deformed little girl, who was for the first time 
called by her brother, when in anger, a ‘hunch-back,’ asked, to our conception, a 
very natural question of her weeping mother, when the poor child lay dying: ‘ Mother, 
I shall not be so there,’ pointing upward, ‘shall I? I shall be straight, won't I, 


when I get to heaven? Yet you will know me, dear mother, won’t you?’ But to 
our extracts: 


‘Tuts frame-work of flesh in which my soul is now enclosed will be reduced at death to the 
dust from which it was taken. 1 cannot tell where or what will be my sepulchre; whether | 
shall sleep in one of the quiet church-yards of my own land, or be exposed on some foreign 
shore, or fall a prey to the beasts of the desert, or seek a tomb in the depths of the unfathom- 
able waters. But an irreversible sentence has gone forth: ‘ Dust thou art, and to dust thou 
shalt return ;’ and assuredly ere many years, and perhaps ere many days have elapsed, must 
my ‘earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved,’ rafter from rafter, beam from beam, and 
the particles of which it has been curiously compounded be separated from each other, and 
perhaps scattered to the four winds of heaven. And who will pretend to trace the wanderings 
of these particles, into what substances they may enter, of what other bodies they may form 
part, so as to appear and disappear many times in living shape before the dawn of the great 
day of the universe? The elements of which my body is composed may have belonged to the 
bone and fiesh of successive generations ; and wun I shall have passed away and been forgot- 
ten, they will again be wrought into the structure of animated beings. And when you think 
that my body at the resurrection must have at least so much of its original matter as shall be 
necessary for the preservation of identity, for the making me know and feel myself the very 
same being who sinned and suffered and was disciplined on earth, you must admit that nothing 
short of infinite power could prevail to the watching and disentangling and keeping duly sepa- 
rate what is to be again builded into a habitation for my spirit, so that it may be brought toge- 
ther from the four ends of the earth, detached from other creations, or extracted from other 
substances. - - - This matter may have passed through innumerable changes. It may have 
circulated through the living tribes of many generations; or it may have been waving in the 
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trees of the forest ; or it may have floated on the wide waters of the deep. But there has been 
an Eye —_ all its ee and all its transformations; so that, just as though it had 
been indelibly stamped from the first with the name of the human being to whom it should 
finally belong, it has been unerringly reserved for the great day of the resurrection. The 
myriads upon myriads of atoms, the dust of kingdoms, the ashes of all that have lived, are 
perpetually jostled, and mingled, and separated, and animated, and swept away, and repro- 
duced ; and nevertheless, not a solitary particle but holds itself ready, at the sound of the last 
trump, to combine itself with a multitude of others, in a human body in which they once met 
perhaps a thousand years before.’ 


What a scene will be presented, when ‘ the cloud and the mist shall have been 
rolled away from the boundless hereafter ;’ when the whole globe, its mountains, its 
deserts, its cities, its oceans, shall seem resolved into the elements of human kind ; 
and millions of eyes look up from a million chasms; and long-severed spirits rush 
down to the tenements which encased them in the days of probation; standing in their 
resurrection-bodies on the earth, as it heaves with strange convulsions, and looking on 
a firmament lined with ten thousand times ten thousand angels, and beholding a throne 
of fire and cloud, such as was never piled for mortal sovereignty! ‘'That hour,’ adds 
our eloquent author, ‘so full of mystery and might, has not yet arrived; but it must 
come ; it may not perhaps be distant ; and there may be some of us, for aught we can 
tell, who shall be alive on the earth when the voice issues forth ; the voice which shal! 
be echoed from the sea and the city, the mountain and the deseris, all creation heark- 
ening, and all that hath ever lived simultaneously responding. But whether we be 
of the quick or the dead, on the morning of the resurrection, we must hear the voice, 
and join ourselves to the swarming throng which presses forward to judgment.’ In 
the sermon entitled ‘ Testimony confirmed by Experience’ is the following glowing 
description of the fruition of christian hope: 

‘Ou, as the shining company take the circuit of the celestial city; as they ‘walk about Zion, 
and go round about her,’ telling the towers thereof, marking well her bulwarks and considering 
her palaces ; who can doubt that they say one to another, ‘ As we have heard, so have we seen 
in the city of our Gop?’ We heard that here the ‘wicked cease from troubling,’ and now we 
behold the intense deep calm. We heard that here we should be with the Lorp, and now we 
see him face to face. We heard that here we should know, and now the ample page of univer- 
sal truth is open to our inspection. We heard that here, with the crown on the head and the 
harp in the hand, we should execute the will and hymn the praises of our Gop, and now we wear 
the diadem and wake the melody.’ . . . ‘Ir is not the voice of a solitary and weak fellow-man 
which now tells youof heaven. Gopissummoning you. Angels are summoning you. We 
are surrounded by a ‘ great cloud of witnesses.” The battlements of the sky seemed thronged 
with those who have tought the good fight of faith. They bend down from the eminence, and 
bid us ascend, through the one MEpraTor, to the same lofty dwelling. We know their voices 
as they sweep by us solemnly and sweetly. They shall not call in vain.’ 

In the discourse upon ‘ The Power of Religion, Mr. Mexvit1 thus depicts a man 
whose attention has been engrossed by commerce, and whose thoughts have been 
given wholly to the schemings and workings of trade : 

-May we not affirm, that when the grace of Gop takes possession of this man’s soul, there 
will occur an extraordinary mental revolution, and that too brought round by the magnificence 
of the subjects with which his spirit has newly grown conversant? In place of oceans which 
can be fathomed, and weighed and measured, there is an expanse before him without a shore. 
In place of carrying on intercourse with none but the beings of his own race, separated from 
him by a few leagues of distance, he sends his vessels as it were to lands tenanted by. the crea- 
tures of a more glorious intelligence, and they return to him freighted with a produce costlier 
and brighter than earthly merchandise. In place of acquaintance with no ledger save the one 
in which he casts up the debtor and creditor of a few fellow-worms, there rises before him the 


vast volume of doomsday, and his gazings are often on the final balance-sheet of the human 
population.’ . 


We have extended our extracts almost beyond the limits of our available space, but 
we ‘can’t help it ; nor are we yet quite done. ‘The reader will require no apology on 
our part for giving the subjoined desultory sentences from a discourse on ‘ The Advan- 
tages of a State of Expectation :’ 


‘Wuar is hope, but the solace and stay of those whom it most cheats and deludes; whis- 
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pering of health to the sick man, and of better days to the dejected; the fairy name on which 
young imaginations pour forth all the poetry of their souls, and whose syllables float like aérial 
music into the ear of frozen and paralyzed old age? In the long catalogue of human griefs 
there is scarce one of so crushing a pressure that hope loses its elasticity, becoming unable to 
soar, and bring down fresh and fair leaves from some far-off domain which itself creates. Hope 
proves man deathless. It is the struggle of the soul, breaking loose from what is perishable, 
and attesting her eternity. Itis good that we hope; it is good also that we quietly wait. Strive 
ye therefore to ‘let patience have her perfect work.’ It is ‘ yet a little while, and he that shall 
come will come.’ Be ye not disheartened ; ‘the night is far spent, the day is at hand.’ Az yet 
there has been no day to this creation; but the day comes onward. There is that edge of gold 
on the snow-mountains of a long-darkened world, which marks the ascending of the sun in his 
strength. ‘Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the night?’ The watchman 
said, ‘ The morning cometh, and also the night.’ On then, still on ! lest the morning break ere 
hope and waiting have wrought their intent.’ 


Tue chance quotation which we made in our last number, ‘There shall be no 
Night in Heaven,’ is from a sermon upon that great theme, in the present reading of 
which we were forcibly impressed with these brief sentences: ‘In heaven the mind 
will have the power of the eye, so that the understanding shall gather in the magnifi- 
cence of truth with the same facility as the organ of sense the beauties of a landscape.’ 
In the consideration of these sermons of Metvitu we have confined ourselves to the 
first only of the two volumes before us. We may find occasion hereafter to devote a 
kindred subsection of this department to a review of the second volume. . . . ‘ Next 
to the ‘ Prock’ — that remarkable western animal, which has two short legs on one side 
and two long ones on the other, to enable him to ‘ keep his perpendicular’ while gra- 
zing or browsing on the sides of steep mountains, and which is only caught by being 
‘ headed’ and turned round, when, in ‘ reversed position,’ he ‘ falls to rise no more’ as a 
‘free and independent Prock’ — next, we say, to this animal, must now be reckoned 
the ‘ Ice-Breaker of the Upper-Penobscot,’ of which a correspondent sends us the 
following full and satisfactory account: ‘ It is said that they den in an immense fis- 
sure on the northerly side of Katahdin. They generally make their appearance on 
the lakes about the first of April. It is believed that there are not more than four or 
five extant, and some go so far as to say that there is but one, alleging that there is no 
sufficient evidence of more having been distinctly seen. From all accounts (I speak 
of the one concerning which their seems to be no doubt) he is about two-thirds as 
large as a middling-sized elephant. There is nothing very peculiar about his form, pro- 
portions, etc., except his tail. This is said to be seventeen or eighteen feet long, and 
at a distance of eight to ten inches from the extreme tip is a knot, or bunch, of the 
size of a bushel-basket, and of great consistency. With this he strikes a tremendous 
blow, and will break the strongest ice, a foot thick, with perfect ease. The lumber- 
men on the West Branch have frequently heard the report of his blows on the Che- 
suncook ice, a distance of thirty miles. I have often wondered that our naturalisis 
have made no attempts to obtain them. I think with proper care they might succeed. 
Let a company well furnished and prepared be in the vicinity of the fissure, say 
about six weeks hence, and I make no doubt they would ‘ take some ;’ especially if 
they should have the Baskahegan Giant with them.’ . . . ‘ Wuen, in 1779,’ writes 
‘W. S.,’ a new correspondent, ‘that most lamentable comedy of a tragedy, ‘The 
Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsed,’ was first produced on the Drury Jane boards, Sueri- 
DAN was censured of some, as having ridiculously overdrawn some of his satirical 
sketches. Probably the concluding scene in the first Act was of this number; and 
verily, to that class of readers who see nothing in a newspaper but the news, and dis- 
miss the advertising columns to ‘ the demnition bow-wows,’ there may be things passing 
strange therein. We allude to the discourse on the sublime mystery of Puffing, 
wherein the Magnus Apotto of that science divides the whole genus into sundry dis- 
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tinct species ; the puff direct, the puff preliminary, the puff collusive, the puff oblique, 
and the puff collateral. In this age of progression, the apostle of this difficult profes- 
sion would be obliged to yield the palm to his pupils, in the practice of an art which, 
in his own language, ‘is of the highest dignity ; yielding a tablature of benevolence 
and public spirit; befriending equally trade, gallantry, literature and politics: the ap- 
plause of genius, the register of charity, the triumph of heroism, the self-defence of con- 
tractors, the fame of orators, and the gazette of ministers.’ Without farther designation 
of the genus, let us represent a species in the following example of the ‘ puff collate- 
ral,’ taken from a London journal. The hand of a master is palpable in every part 
of the porcine praises of the piece. ‘ Hear, oh ! hear his piteous story :’ 


‘Diep the Jew?’ The Hebrew died — 
On the pavement cold he lay; 
Around him closed the living tide, 
The butcher’s cad set down his tray ; 
The pot-boy from the Dragon Green 
No longer for his pewter calls; 
The Nereid rushes in between, 
Nor more her ‘fine live mackerel!’ bawls. 


‘Died the Jew?’ The Hebrew died. 
They raised him gently from the stone, 
They flung his coat and neckcloth wide, 
But linen had that Hebrew none. 
They raised the pile of hats that pressed 
His noble head, his locks of snow: 
But ah! that head, upon his breast, 
Sank down, with an expiring Clo’ 





‘Died the Jew?’ The Hebrew died, 
Struck with overwhelming qualms, 
From the flavor, spreading wide, 
Of some fine Virginia hams. 
Would you know the fatal spot, 
Fatal to that child of sin? 
These fine-flavored hams are bought 
At thirty, Bishopsgate Within!’ 


WE are right well pleased to hear of the success of the ‘American Dramatic Fund 
Association. The rules and regulations, which had been thoroughly matured, are 
excellent ; and we are glad to learn that the recent benefit, given by kind permission 
at the Astor-Place Opera-House, netted sixteen hundred dollars to the treasury. All 
our managers and actors cheerfully volunteered their services ; and even the hard- 
working secretary and treasurer, Messrs. Brovenam and Povey, to whom salaries 
were voted by the Managing Committee, promptly declined, but performed and are 
performing their onerous and responsible duties gratuitously. . . . ‘THe measure of 
‘L.’s’ lines is peculiar; and so far as mere novelty is concerned they might prove at- 
tractive; but they are far from being what the writer, we are quite sure, is capable 
of producing. ‘They remind us not a little of those odd stanzas addressed by Swirt 
to his physician, of which these lines are an example: 

‘WueEN I left you, I found myself of the grape’s juice sick, 
- And the patientest patient that ever you knew sick ; 


I pitied my cat, whom I knew by her mew sick — 
She mended at first, but now she’s anew sick.’ 


Tuar‘’s a curious addition recently made to the Museum of National Curiosities at 
Washington: ‘A pair of boots made by a sherry-cobbler on the last of the Mohi- 
eans! . . . Wr grieve ourselves with the death of those we love, as we must one 
day grieve these who love us with the death of ourselves ; for life is a tragedy, where 
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we sit as spectators for a while, and then act our own part init. . . . We had not 
the pleasure to hear the lectures of Rev. Henry Gites upon Don Qurxorte, before 
the Mercantile Library Association ; but judging from the synopsis given of the essay 
upon ‘ Sancuo, the Worldling,’ we must infer them to have been eloquent and instruc- 


tive performances. After tracing the life of the worldling to its close, the reverend 
lecturer concludes as follows : 


‘ EXCITEMENT swallows up our youth, Care wastes our maturity, and peevish complainings 
take dignity from our age. I can conceive of a life very ditterently spent and very differently 
closed. I can conceive of one who has had all the right uses of the world, bidding it in his 
heart, if not in his words, a grateful and a kind farewell. ‘O thou glorious Sun,’ he might speak 
or think, ‘still pour down thy splendor to bless men’s eyes and to gladden their hearts! Many 
years have | rejoiced in thy light; with rapture have I watched it dawn upon the mountains; 
with rapture have I lingered on its parting magnificence on the evening cloud : still pour down 
thy beauty, and be the central lamp in the blue canopy of Heaven for endless generations ! 
Shine on, ye Stars; sweet and solemn as ye are, and, though awful, lovely! With wings of 
fancy, that no lower air could dampen, I have risen to your dread sublimity, and, lost in your 
measureless depths, I have felt a terrible and speechless joy. Still show to the lonely watcher 
of the night your everlasting harmony ! still play on to mortals the music of youreternal spheres! 
Roll on, thou mighty Ocean! symbol, as thou art, of mystery and power; unfathomable abyss! 
resistless strength! great binder of the nations! I have slept upon thy heaving breast; I have 
sported with thy shore-kissing wavelets; I have listened to thy low, sad song in the calm, and 
to thy chorus of fierce songs in the tempest; but the hour draws nigh when my eye shall no 
more see thee, and when my ear no more shall hear thee. And thou, gentle Earth —hospita- 
ble and comely home! beautiful thou art— beautiful exceedingly ; and though sorrow, and 
wrong, and guilt and death be on thee, thou remainest beautiful despite them all: soon I shall 
look my last upon your hills, your valleys and your fields; but lovingly, as my senses fade, I 
shall think on thee, first dwelling-place of the infancy of my immortality! Human beings! 
leaving you, I bless your affections ; I bless your sympathies; | am grateful for every tie that 
bound me to you, for every benefit you have done me: still let Childhood, bound in its in- 
nocence and youth, rejoice in its strength, and Man put forth his power, and Woman be lovely 
in her purity, and Age have the blessedness of peace ; I must quit this habitation, which must 
return to the dust out of which it was made, while my spirit goes to Gop who gave it: I am 
at the end of my pilgrimage, and I am satisfied: I am at the portal of the invisible and mys- 
terious Future: | behold the stirring of the veil which is soon to be taken away: I see th 
shadow of the solemn messenger that is to announce my removal: Let the veil be raised; | 
am prepared to enter; let the messenger approach ; I am prepared to follow.’’ 


‘ Mark the end of the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace. . . . We have just been thinking, while pausing from these scrib- 
blings, and looking half-unconsciously at the volumes of a cabinet-library in the sanc- 
tum, what great injustice we have done them in not paying them more attention. 
‘There they stand, looking at us every day and night ; each one the representative of 
a live man; each individual, and expressing its own character, and each ready to open 
and keep up a sustained conversation with us. Mea culpa! mea culpa! We have 
‘ ta’en too little care of this.” . . . Tx accessory refinements of cleanliness, to which 
the Croton has given rise, are very remarkable. Step in at the Irvine and Astor 
Houses, and remark the comfort, the luxury, the splendor of the bathing departments 
of Mr. Henry Rasrneau ; and forget not also to drop in under the Franxuin-Hovse, 
and admire the more than eastern gorgeousness of the new establishment of Mr. 
Puaton. . . . Loox you, here ensues a passage from the as yet manuscript poem 
of ‘ Philo, an Evangeliad, by the author of ‘ Margaret,’ ‘which it is hoped may 


please :’ 


‘ Tue old world Gop did bury, to epring up, 
Adorn, and bless, and satisfy the New. 
He lets his earthquakes plough the continents, 
Slides the sun up and down, both poles to quicken. 
Gop loves the earth and its inhabitants ; 
And there are eyes, bright eyes, that watch for it, 
Behold it sweeping graceful through the air, 
And wave their white veils to it as it passes. 
Gop feeds the earth with His essential life — 
All being, space and time Hr cherishes ; 

His spirit, weaving spheres together, veils 

Itself beneath its gorgeous handiwork. 

The earth but plays its part in the great whole; 
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Matter assists the soul till it can go 

Alone: on golden ioops sustained, fly off 

Atoms and orbs —truth, beauty, time and place, 
In Gon's safe concave whirling evermore. 

New worlds appear, as clouds in a clear sky ; 
Unerring laws, steel-clasped, bind all in one. 
Should the earth topple on some fatal edge, 

A thousand stars would rush to rescue her.’ 


We are obliged for the kind words of our ‘ Newburgh Friend,’ and for this anec- 
dote of an odd character in that meridian: ‘ Riding in a stage-coach a short time 
since, we happened to have among others for a fellow-passenger an ardent teetotaller, 
who was descanting eloquently upon the great value and many excellent qualities of 
water, and especially of its prime necessity as a beverage; declaring that nothing 
could be substituted in its place, etc.; when an old gentleman, who had been listening 
with evident impatience, remarked, with rather a contemptuous look: ‘I hain’t no- 
thing to say ag’in water; I think it’s very good in its place ; but for a steady drink, 
give me rum!’ I should just like you to have seen Teetotal’s face when he heard 
this reply. All the passengers looked grave for a second or so, (for the assumption 
was altogether astounding,) and then burst into a roar that made the stage-coach ring 
again. . . . Tne lines entitled ‘ The Marriage Vow,’ copied in the ‘Christian 
Inquirer’ Unitarian journal of February 17, and credited to the ‘Church Times,’ 
were written for and first published in the Knickersockxer. No great matter this; 
but it were as well perhaps to correct the ‘ credit-mark.’ . . . Reaper, do you de- 
sire to have your thoughts enlarged, your imagination extended and refined, your 
judgment directed, your admiration lessened, and your fortitude increased? Read a 
portion of the Bisxe habitually every day of your life. Did you ever hear an appo- 
site quotation from the Sacred Scriptures that did not ‘ clinch’ as it were the theme in 
illustration of which it was applied? We venture to say, never. The sublimity of 
the topics of which the Bible treats; the dignified simplicity of its manner of hand- 
ling them; the nobleness of the mysteries which it developes; the illumination which 
it throws on points the most interesting to creatures conscious of immortality ; these 
characteristics have received the fervent admiration of the best intellects that ever 
emanated from the great Source of Mind. . . . We would say nothing unkind to 
‘ Juyenis, but really he has ‘ mistaken his vocation. We have tried him in four 
‘styles of composition,’ as he terms it, and the product is ‘nil.’ It is all ‘soft’ read- 
ing. As some one whom we forget has well said, his only art is like that of the hat- 
ter; he ‘ bows’ out his stuff, and when he mats it, cat, rat and otter all shine alike. 
‘The Dream of Youth’ must close our examinations of our young correspondent’s 
‘various styles of composition.” . . . Someruine there is of the new phonographic 
style of spelling in the following ‘ verbatim-et-literatum’ copy of a circular recently 
distributed in the west of England: 


‘RoceEr GILEs, zurjon, grosir, parish-clark and skulemaster, reforms ladies and gentlemens ; 
he draws teeth without waiting a moment, blisters on the lowest tarms, and fiziks for a penny 
a-peace. He zells godfather’s Corjal, kuts korns, and undertakes to keep every body’s nayles 
by the yere and zoon. Young ladies and gentlemans larned thare grammars langwage in the 
most purtiest manner; also, gurt care taken of thare morals and spelling; also, zarm-zinging, 
teeching the base vial, and all other zorts of fancy-work. Perfumery and jollop, znuff and 
ginger, and all other spices. And as the times be bad, he begs to tel, he is jist begun to zell all 
sorts of stashunary wares, blacking bals, hurd-herrings and coles, scrubbin’- brishes and pills, 
mice-znaps and trikel, and other zorts of zweetmeets, inkluding taters, ingons, blak-led, brick- 
dist, sassages, and other garden-stuff; also phrute, hats, zongs, hoyl, and other articles. Korn 
and bunjan-zarve, and all hardwares. He also performs fleabottmy on the shortest notice. 
And farthermore particular, he has laid in a large zortment of trype, dogs’- meet, lolipops, and 
other pickels, zich as hoysters, Winzur-zoap, etc. Old raggs bort and zold here, and no place 
helse ; and new-laid eggs every day by me, 

‘Rocer GILEs. 
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‘P. S.—I teeches Joggrefy, Rumaticks, and all them outlandish things, querdrills, fashina- 
bull pokar, and all other contray dances tort at home and abrode to perfekshun. A bal on 
Wensdays, when our Magiar performs on the git-Tar.’ 


ANOTHER song, by our friend Signor De Beenis, destined to become exceedingly 
popular, entitled ‘ Love is a Pretty Frenzy,’ has just been issued by his publishers, 
Messrs. Fintu, Ponp anp Company, Franklin-Square. It was written for, and is 
dedicated to, a young and gifted pupil, Miss H. C. R. Tucker, of New-York. The 
same publishers have sent us two admirable productions of the great artist, Henri 
Herz, published from the original ms. of the author: ‘ The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
that undying melody, with an introduction and brilliant variations for the piano-forte ; 
and the ‘ Silver-Bell Polka, also composed for the piano-forte, and already become 
widely popular. Herz is a metropolitan classic, and his music is now entirely ‘ natu- 
ralized’ among us. . . . Tue following lines on ‘ Winter’ were written for our last 
number ; and although ‘the winter is over and gone, the flowers appear again upon 
the earth, and the time of the singing of the birds hath come,’ yet they will even now 
vividly recall the rigors of the season from which we have but just emerged: 


A soLEeMN silence reigns o’er all, The sudden gusts from off the ground 
A death-like stillness, cold and deep, Whirl up light showers of blinding snow, 
As underneath her snowy pall That, meeting in their frolic round, 
The old Earth lies asleep. Slide to the vale below. 
No birds are in the wailing trees, O, fettered streams! O, leafless trees! 
Whose limbs, all shrunken now and bare, O. sleeping flowers! the warm South-west 
Sway wildly in the winter breeze, Will soon send forth his gentle breeze, 
Like withered arms in prayer. And break your icy rest. 
Vainly o’er all these fields of white O, flowers of Joy! that once did make 
The sun looks down; his golden beams A summer in my breast, what art 
In spots of bright and dazzling light Can bid ye bloom again, or break 
Glint from the frozen streams. This winter of the heart? 
February, 1849. _ R. S. Currtox 


Tue London ‘ Christian Remembrancer’ Quarterly Review has a very discrimina- 
ting and highly laudatory notice of the‘ Poetical Works of the late Lucy Hooper,’ 
not long since commended in these pages. ‘Her poems,’ says the reviewer, ‘ uni- 
formly bear the impress of an ardent fancy and a gentle, pure nature. Her heart 
responded to every genuine emotion; was excited by every beautiful scene, or noble 
action. One sees that she must express what she felt, and that she wrote because 
she could not help it. ‘There is a perfect freedom from pretension and display: we 
invariably like the writer, and recognise that simplicity and modesty which her bio- 
grapher so warmly dwells upon. There is a freshness of spirit throughout, a real 
sympathy with all that is worthy of sympathy.’ This is high praise from a high 
source. . . . Our old and cordially-esteemed friend, the historian of Tinnecum 
and biographer of Peter Cram, singing-master, of that ilk, has been writing and de- 
livering before the ‘ Library Association’ of Huntington, Long-Island, an admirable 
and characteristic address on ‘ The Gold Mania.’ He goes back to the various emi- 
nent ‘ bubbles’ which have from time to time been inflated and burst, in Europe and 
America; and considers the mania, or thirst for gold, under three phases, or forms ; 
namely, the sleepless ‘ business-man’ proper, the ‘hold-fast’ man, and the miser. 
Look at this limning of the last-mentioned biped, the soulless ‘ forked radish :’ 

‘ConsIpER one of them! Take him altogether, body and soul, and what a spectacle does 
he present! He seems to be shrivelled and squeezed into a compass no bigger than a nutshell 
which a squirrel holds in his paws. His cheeks collapse, his stomach and spine approach each 
other for want of nutritive diet, and his attenuated legs have taken refuge in what SuaksPEARE 


calls 
‘The lean and slippered pantaléon.' 
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His heels are shod with iron te prevent the precious cow-skin from wearing out, and his 
breeches are leathery, and his old hat boys would not kick in the streets. It is so greasy, 
‘shocking bad’ and wo-begone, that it would bring a higher price than the best beaver, either 
as a curiosity to hang up in a museum, or to put upon a high pole to frighten hungry crows. 
His finyer-nails are like bird-claws, and his arm trembles as with the act of grabbing, and his 
whole expression is hungry and gluttonous, as if he were feeding upon a basin-full of gold 
eagles or dollars. His cat is a mere shadow, and puts one paw before another, looking in the 
direction of her long, streaking tail, as if a small mouse would frighten her away. His dog is 
lean, snarling and ferocious from being ill-fed, and his cow appears to be the victim of a per- 
petual horn-distemper, a hanger-on at the hay-scales, and with a thieving propensity for other 
men’s clover. Then his house, his fences, his walls, his garden, present a picturesque misery 
which cannot be adequately described. Butto look upon cold, cheerless gloom, you must enter 
in. No voice, no music, no laugh, no cheerful aspect of wife, children, or domestic. A few 
lean sticks, no thicker than crutches, are upon his hearth, and two or three dull, lack-lustre 
coals to heat his meagre soup, causing to ascend above his chimney into the cold air a thin, 
blue, wiry, cork-screw curl of smoke. Twenty times a day, walking upon tip-toe and looking 
about, he draws forth his treasure. This for him is all that can make life sweet or death bitter.’ 


Our friend gives a vivid sketch of the rise and progress of the great ‘ Land Specu- 
lation,’ when so many ‘cities’ encroached upon the country on Long-Island, driving 
cattle from their pasturage, and causing them to rub their sides against lamp-posts 


and crack their shins over curb-stones, the outlines of streets without houses, which 
so continue even untothisday. . . . WELL, we thought it ‘ would never do to give 
it up so,’ when we were trying in vain to make our professional duties yield to the 
wish to be present at the Inauguration Ball at Washington, for which tickets had 
been kindly sent us; but it was ‘all for the best’ that we could not command the 
leisure to be present ; for such an ‘ awful jam’ was never before seen. A friend who 
was present gives us an amusing description of matters and things in Washington 
during ‘ inauguration-week.’ He says he slept in a bed two feet short (he stands some 
six feet in his stockings) which was called by courtesy a ‘ straw-bed ;’ but it was made 
of a currant-bush with a rag round it; while the room in which it stood, in size some 
seven feet by twelve, had two doors with no handles to either, and was occupied be- 
side by two tall, flatulent dyspeptics from Virginia, who made the night hideous with 
their difficult eructations! . . . Mosr of our readers will remember the pretty 
Spanish song of ‘ My Ear-rings, oh! my Ear-rings!’ so felicitously translated by a 
distinguished American poet. Here is something after the same manner, but not of 
the same kind, exactly: ‘ My Breeches, oh! my Breeches!’ We think we shall 
not be far out of the way in attributing the lines to Chief-Justice Srowr, of Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. They depict the ‘total loss’ of a pair of trowsers wrecked in 
the great ‘September gale.’ We annex four characteristic stanzas: 
‘Ir chanced to be our washing-day, | ‘That night I saw them in my dreams; 
And all our things were drying ; How changed since last I knew them ! 
The storm came roaring through the lines, The dews had steeped their faded threads, 
And set them all a-flying. The winds had whistled through them. 
I saw the sheets and petticoats I saw the wide and ghastly rents, 
Go riding off like witches ; Where demon claws had torn them ; 


1 lost—oh ! bitterly I wept— A hole was in their hinder parts, 
I lost my Sunday breeches ! As if an imp had worn them. 


‘I saw them straddling through the air, | ‘IT have had many happy years, 

Alas! too late to win them ; And tailors kind and clever, 

I saw them chase the clouds as if But those young pantaloons were gone, 
The devil had been in them ; For ever and for ever ! 

They were my daflings and my pride. And not till fate shall cut the last 
My boyhood’s only riches ; Of all my earthly stitches, 

‘Farewell! farewell!’ I faintly cried, This aching heart shall cease tomourn 
* My breeches, oh! my breeches !’ My loved, my long-lost breeches !’ 


Tuat was agreeable advice given by the Dean of St. Parrick’s toa young clergy- 
man who had just taken orders: ‘I could heartily wish that you had continued some 
years longer at the university, at least till you had laid in a competent stock of human 
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learning and some knowledge in divinity, before you attempted to appear in the world. 
I could likewise have been glad if you had applied yourself a little more to the study 
of the English language than I fear you have done ; the neglect whereof is one of the 
most general defects among the scholars of this kingdom. I hope you will think it 
proper to pass your quarantine among some of the desolate churches in the neighbor- 
hoods around this town, where you may at least learn to read and speak before you 
venture to expose your parts in a city congregation.’ Some other pleasant directions 
are also volunteered. He is advised in preaching not to hold his head, from the begin- 
ging to the end of his discourse, within an inch of the cushion, only popping up his 
spectacled face now and then like an idle school-boy. Some encouragement however 
is held out to the young clergyman. Swirr promises his interest to secure for him a 
curacy of fifteen pounds a year, and a ride five miles every Sunday to preach to six 
beggars. He adds, however: ‘ You must flatter the bishop monstrously upon his learn- 
ing and his writings ; and say that you have read his last pamphlet a hundred times, 
and his sermons (if he has printed any) have always been your models.’ ‘To our con- 
ception, this ‘ desinable opening for a young divine’ was only exceeded in pleasantness 
by the ‘ opening’ offered by the whale to Jonaun, when he ‘ took him in’ and ‘ did’ for 
him. . ‘W. B. cannot have read our pages very attentively for the ‘last six or 
seven years, not to have seen that we agree entirely with him as to the ‘ literary’ merits 
of the pseudo-author whom he satirizes. He was fore-ordained and predestinated to 
be an ass, and he has ‘ made his calling and election sure.” ‘ Leastways,’ that is our 
opinion ; hence our correspondent will perceive that we consider his ‘ game’ as scarcely 
‘ worth the candle.’ . . . Tue following lucid ‘ colored epistle’ was addressed, at the 
period of its date, to ‘ The Officers on Boar of men of Wars, and was received on 


board a United States’ man-of-war then lying off Monrovia, Africa. It was written 


at Monrovia in February, a year ago: 

‘Tue Superior Orricers: Dear Sirs: I am considerable well this evening, and hope this 
may find you in the same dignity. I address to you this evening for the purpose to beceach or 
to beg each of you to take me on your Boat-Vessel as savant. I dispose you notification that 
I am not any of these Americans, though I can talk a English ; but I oblige to talk it, as I was 
taught by the Missionaries. I let you know, Sirs, that I am a stranger to this place, from down 
Lower ; and I wish very much to sail on the Ocean and go to America; and. Sir, I hope that 
you will accept of me. I spoke to one of you the day before yesterday, of which I thought he 
was gone to dispose you the notification of it. Dear Sirs, I hope that you will accept of me, 
to be your waiter or to be your savant, as I wish very much to be on your Boat-Vessel. And, 
Sirs, if you wish to see me, I am much willing to come on there. This is to conceal to your- 


self. My name is 


‘Please, Sirs, let me be acceptable to you.’ ‘James Jonzs. 


We must change our African missionaries if the accomplishments of this writer are 
to be taken as the result of their ‘teachings!’ . . . A meTroponiTan house-keeper 
advertised recently for a wet nurse. A young Irish girl offered herself. ‘ How old are 
you, Bringer ?’ said Madame. ‘ Sixteen, please Ma’am.’ ‘ Have you ever had a baby ” 
‘ No, Ma’am, but I am very fond of them.’ ‘Then I’m afraid, Brincer, you will 
not do for me. It is a wet nurse I want.’ ‘Oh, please Ma’am, I know I’I] do: I’m 
very ’asy to teach!’ . . . Here’s ‘Down among the Dead Men,’ concerning which 
inquiry was made by a metropolitan correspondent in our last number, and for which 
we are indebted to a friend, a new contributor. It is ‘ bacchanalian’ enough, cer- 
tainly. The German students, in their drinking bouts, have a room prepared, adjoin- 
ing the scene of their orgies, well carpeted with straw, which is called ‘ The Dead 
Room,’ and the ‘ mourners’ carried there are ‘dead men.’ Hence the refrain ‘ Down 
among the dead men let him lie.” The piece here presented is an imitation of the 
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German, procured from a ballad-mongering friend of our correspondent’s, who has 
‘any quantity’ of kindred effusions, and some of them very quaint and rare : 


‘HereE’s a health to the Queen, and peace, ‘In making Baccuvs joy, I'll roll, 
To faction an end, to wealth increase ; Deny no pleasure to my soul; 
Come, let us drink it while we have breath, Let Baccuvs’ health round briskly move, 
For there ’s no drinking after death. | For Baccuus is a friend to Love : 
And he that will this health deny, And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men, Down among the dead men, 
Down among the dead men, Down among the dead men, 
Down. down, down, down, Down, down, down, down, 
Down among the dead men let him lie. Down among the dead men let him lie. 
‘Let charming Beauty’s health go round, | ‘May Loveand Wine their rights maintain, 
In whom celestial joys are found ; | And their united pleasures reign, 


And may confusion still pursue | While Baccuus’ treasure crown the board, 
The senseless woman-hating crew: | We'llsing the joys that both afford: 
And they that woman’s health deny, And they that won’t with us comply, 
Down among the dead men, Down among the dead men, 
Down among the dead men, Down among the dead men, 
Down, down, down, down, Down, down, down, down. 
Down among the dead men let him lie. Down among the dead men let them lie !’ 


Think of some twenty or thirty roystering blades singing this song, interrupted oc- 
casionally perhaps by maudlin echoes from ‘ the dead room,’ coming faintly upon the 
ears of the besotted revellers! . . . ‘ You know, perhaps,’ writes a Pennsylvania 
correspondent, ‘ that about a year or so ago the proceedings of the Wasuincton Monu- 
ment Society at Washington received a sudden impetus. Among other measures 
adopted to procure sufficient funds for the completion of the edifice, was that of ap- 
pointing an agent in each congressional district throughout the United States, who 
was furnished with lithographs of the future monument, which were presented to 
such gentlemen as chose to subscribe. Our district is a German one, and the agent, 
when he called on me, told me many amusing anecdotes of the difficulties he had met 
with while endeavoring to overcome the habitual parsimony of the people. Among 
others he mentioned the following, which I have retained. He called one day at the 
house of a very wealthy farmer in the upper end of Dauphin County. The whole 
family were soon assembled to look at the beautiful pictures. In the mean time the 
agent exerted all his eloquence to induce the steady old German to ‘ plank his tin.’ 
He portrayed the services of WasuinerTon to his country ; he dwelt in glowing terms 
upon the gratitude we should all feel for them. Suddenly the farmer broke silence: 
‘What is all dis for?” ‘The agent began again: ‘ You know who WasnHinaTon was” 
‘Yes, he was the first President ; he licked the British, did n’t he?” ‘ Yes, that’s the 
man; and this monument is to be erected as a fitting testimonial of the eternal grati- 
tude of his countrymen,’ etc. The anticipated subscriber studied the plate attentive- 
y. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘ J won’t pay anything toward it; I don’t see no use to build a 
house mit sich a d—d big chimney!’ The agent immediately ‘ dispersed.” The 
old Dutchman’s criticism upon the shaft of the design is a very natural one. He cer- 
tainly evinced some knowledge of the ‘ ironic style’ of architecture. 


a 


‘]’vE sailed upon an iceberg till it reached 
The tropics, when it melted. When will melt 
These frozen nations, whose collisions dire 
And booming imminence doth fright the earth ?” 


A question which may be newly asked every time the steamers bring us late intel- 
ligence from the old nations of Europe. . . . Sant Paun says: ‘He who does not 
provide for his own house is worse than an infidel.’ ‘And I think he who provides 
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only for his own house is just equal with an infidel,’ adds Dean Swirrt ; and we say, 
‘ Ditto to Mr. Burke.’ Yet we once heard a little man of property boasting that he 
had denied to a friend, who gave him much business every year, a small sum asked 
in charity for another, on the ground that his charity was awarded to those who by 
ties of kindred were dependent upon him. And the well-to-do man-of-the-world said 
this with an air of great complacency, as if it were ‘a deed that would secure him 
heaven. ... To‘P.B.S.,’ of Fall-River, who requested ‘an immediate answer’ 
to his note, which we could not give, we answer emphatically ‘ No.’ We think his 
chance of success in a field already overstocked would be very doubtful indeed. And 
this, let us assure him, is the well-grounded opinion of a friend. . . . Own thanks- 
giving-day an Irish woman called at an apothecary’s, and asked what was good for a 
man? ‘* Why, what’s the matter with your man?’ ‘ Please, Sir, is it castor-ile or salts 
that’s good for him? ‘ How can I tell unless you let me know what is the matter 
with him?” ‘Is it ‘matter with him? Bless Gop, there ’s nothing the matter with 
him; but he had a leisure day, and thought he would take something!’ Was this 
Irishman any wiser than hundreds of others, who should know better, who do not 
hesitate to deluge their internals with medicine, when if they had n't too much ‘ leisure,’ 
nothing would be ‘the matter’ with them? . . . Wer commend these lines to our 
esteemed friend ‘S.,’ whose most welcome letter, thrice-conned, lies open before us. He 
will feel them, as we have: 
































































‘ AND then, as onward fared the hours, and Night 
Her mantle drew more close upon the earth, 
There all alone, in our still chamber sitting, 
From all the words we ever spake together, 
From all the hopes we ever felt together, 
What time the meadow’s beauty ravished us, 
What time the Sabbath calm subdued us, 
From visions that we cherish, and from fears 
That harrow us; from all, as ’t were a breeze, 
Was wafted to my heart a weird emotion, 

A gushing ecstasy, a melody 
tenderness, that made me weep, oppressed 
By very welling of the deepest joy.’ 













































‘A man would have but few spectators, if he offered to show for threepence how 
he could thrust a red-hot iron into a barrel of gun-powder, and it should not take fire.’ 
Does our New-Orleans friend ‘take the idea!’ . . . Tue influence of a tender 
mother over the heart of her child is forcibly illustrated in a little incident recorded by 
a modern author: ‘ My mother came to the western door as I sat there at sun-setting 
on a summer-evening, stood by me, and tenderly talked to me of Gop and my duty to 
him; and her tears dropped upon my head. ‘Those tears, such as only a mother could 
shed, made me a christian.’ How many mothers, long since gone upward to rest in 
the bosom of the Saviour whom they loved and served, have saved by their hallowed 
influence the children whom Gop had given them! . . . We judge, from several 
pieces which we have seen in the Jersey City ‘ Daily Sentinel and Advertiser,’ that 
the group of little poems, of which they are to form a part, entitled ‘ Voices from the 
Nursery,’ by Atexanper Hoop, will be a volume which will possess marked interest 
for both mothers and children. It requires a specific ‘ gift? to write well and under- 
standingly for ‘little people.’ . . . We cannot affirm that we very greatly affect 
the intensely-fervent style of romantic love-letters, ancient or modern ; but we should 
like to know who could read the following passage from one of Exorse’s last epistles 
to AbeILArD, and not acknowledge some touch of sympathy and some feeling of ad- 
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miration. ‘The whole letter presents a vivid picture of the struggle between Nature's 
strongest passion and the artificial power of religious superstition : 

‘BELOvED ABerrarp! render me the last of earthly duties: Smooth for me the passage to 
the realms of bliss; gaze on my trembling lips ; close my moveless eyes, and receive my last 
sigh, as my parting spirit mounts to a brighter world. But no! rather let me behold thee in 
thy holy robes, with the taper in thy tremblinghand. Display the cross to my heaven-directed 
eyes. Teach me and learn from me to die. Then gaze upon the ELoisk whom thou hast 
loved so well. It will then be no crime to behold her, to see the rose fading from her cheek, 
the last spark of life going out in her failing eyes. Hold my hand; press it to thy bosom, until 
ceasing to feel, I cease at the same moment to breathe and to love. How eloquent art thou, O 
DeatuH! It belongs only to thee to teach how vain the passion whose object is but a little dust 
The time must come when those features which have had so much power over me must de- 
cay. Then may a holy rapture suspend for thee the pangs of passing from life to death. May 
bright crowds of angels descend from heaven and watch around thee, and beams of glory burst 
upon thee from the parting heavens! May blessed saints, descending from on high, hasten to 
meet and embrace thee with a tenderness equal to my own! May the same tomb unite our 
names, and render our dear loves immortal! Then in ages which are to come, should two 
lovers ever chance to stray to the walls of this sanctuary, they shall lean their anxious brows 
over our tomb, and read the inscription which marks the resting-place of our mutual ashes, 
drink in the tears which flow from each other’s eyes, and touched with pity for our sad fate, 
exclaim, ‘ May our loves be less hopeless than theirs !’ 


‘Ar a bookseller’s shop some time ago,’ writes Swirt in his journal,‘ I saw a book 
with this title: ‘Poems by the Author of ‘The Choice”’ Not enduring to read a 
dozen lines, I asked the company with me whether they had ever seen the book, or 
heard of the poem whence the author denominated himself. They were all as igno- 
rant as I. I find it common with these small dealers in small literature to give them- 
selves a title from their first adventure, as Don Quixorre usually did from his last. 
This ariseth from that great importance which nearly every man supposcth himself to 
be of.’ ‘In connection with the foregoing facts,’ as the newspapers say, ‘ we beg to 
announce’ that we have received ‘ Rupert, a Tale, by the author of ‘The Wild 
Man of the Winnipissiogee.’ It lies at the publication-office, subject to the writer's 
order. . . . Tue following ‘Rejoinder to an Epigram written after dining with a 
Catholic Friend upon Fish on a Fast-Day,’ published in our last number, is a‘ palpable 
hit,’ and we insert it with pleasure : ; 

No Catholic of sense pretends 

Mere eating meat the Lorp offends ; 

’T is not the ‘herring’ which you mention, 
That ‘ hath the charm,’ but the intention; 
The Church intends Fast as a trial— 

The merit is in self-denial. 


Full forty days Curist’s fasting lasted ; 
Why blush to fast ?— the Saviour fasted. 


Town-reader, as on a pleasant Sunday you stroll perchance along the wharves, to 
look out upon the sunny waters of the river or bay, why don’t you step into the ‘ Float- 
ing Chapel] of our Saviour,’ and see the attentive seamen listening to the ‘ preached 
word’ or to the beautiful service of the Church? ‘Try it once, and let the ‘ hushed 
calm’ of the place subdue your wandering thoughts to meditation. ‘ When I plead 
the cause of sailors,’ says the eloquent MeLvixt, ‘ it seems to me as though the hur- 
ricane and the battle, the oceafi with its crested billows, and war with its magnifi- 
cently stern retinue, met and mingled to give force to the appeal. It seems as though 
stranded navies, the thousands who have gone down with the waves for their winding- 
sheet, and who await in unfathomable caverns the shrill trumpet-peal of the archangel 
rose to admonish us of the duty we owe these brave men who are continually jeopard- 
ing their lives in our service. And then there comes also before me the image of a 
mother, who has parted, with many tears and many forebodings, from her sailor-boy ; 
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whose thoughts have accompanied him, as none but those of a mother can, in his long 
wanderings overthe deep.’ And these thoughts will arise in your mind, reader, while 
listening to the Rev. Mr. Parker engaged in earnest and faithful labor for the spiritual 
good of seamen. . . . Tne following ‘ Sonnet written after reading Keats,’ that 
gifted child of song, whose life was ‘ too short for friendship, not for fame,’ came too 
late for insertion among the ‘ Original Papers.’ We therefore transfer it to this de- 


partment : 


My soul is drunk with beauty, yet I read, 
Having nor will nor power to refuse 

To drink these draughts of Helicon, that breed 
Such wondrous joy within me. Glorious muse! 
Inspire no other brain, but rather choose 

To couch thyself beside his lowly grave, 
Bidding the Night shed her selectest dews, 

So that the grass, forever green, may wave 

Over his sacred ashes : he loved thee 

Better than all, save death; for thou didst pour 
Upon his soul such thrilling melody, 

Such bliss intense, that his young heart ran o’er 
And burst itself in song; therefore, forbear, 
Nor let another brow those well-earned laurels wear. R. 8 C. 


‘You are near the bottom of the hill, Madame,’ said Swirt’s physician to ‘ Stea,’ 
* but we will endeavor to get you up again.’ She answered: ‘ Doctor, I fear I shall be 
out of breath before I get to the top.” . . . It isa curious thing, the Ubiquity of 
a Bore. A friend of ours who is daily troubled with an enormous one, says that he is 
gradually sinking under the annoyance. He encounters him every day ‘ at sundry 
times and in diverse places ;’ and no sooner is he rid of him, than he turns up again, 


‘like a black bean in a peck-measure of white ones.’ And then he is so confoundly 
alert : 
‘So wonderful his expedition, . 


When you have not the least suspicion, 
He ’s with you like an apparition |’ 

‘I told him to-day to go!’ said our friend, the other day, in Broadway, his face glow- 
ing with pleasurable excitement, ‘and by Jove he went!’ An hour after that, we 
saw ‘the Bore’ walking across the Park, arm in arm with our friend, and gesticulating 
slowly, while the victim’s face was red as crimson. He had been caught and — for- 
given! . . . Mr. Puram, who in the elegance of his editions is emulating the 
honorable fame of Murray and of Cape.t, continues the publication of WasnineTon 
Invina’s immortal works. ‘Tales of a Traveller,’ ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ and the second 
volume of ‘The History of CoLumsus and his Companions,’ have quickly succeeded 
each other, all admirably executed, as heretofore. The sale of these editions, in 
America and England, we are glad to hear is very large. The tenth thousand has 
already been reached, and the demand seems not at all tohave abated. Purnam has 
also issued the first of two superb volumes, of which we shall have more to say in our 
next: ‘Nineveh and its Remains, by Layarp, a work comprising the results of re- 
searches, the character of which was set forth at great length in this department of 
the Knickersocker several months ago. The work is pronounced by Dr. Rosinson, 
the eminent oriental traveller, as ‘ one of very high interest and importance, and des- 
tined to mark an epoch in the wonderful progress of knowledge at the present 
day.’ . We have been not a little amused with the advertisement ‘ for sale’ by 
Mr. Apa J. Horrman, of ‘ a house with warm-bathing and an apothecary, at Pater- 
son, State of New-Jersey.’ He ‘ wants to sell on account of his age, his property, 
with house, and if possible with furniture.’ ‘The house,’ he adds, ‘ is beginning on 
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the north side of Congress-street, in the town of Paterson, at a distance of one hun- 
dred and one feet half-inch west from the corner of Prospect-street, and running from 
thence easterly along the line of Congress-street twenty-six feet twenty-seven inches ; 
thence northerly at right angles to Congress-street, one hundred and twelve feet six 
inches ; westerly parallel to Congress-street, twenty-six feet seven inches; thence 
southerly one hundred and twelve feet six inches to the place of beginning.’ If this 
is n’t an extensive way of describing a house, we are somewhat mistaken ; ‘ but,’ as 
Mr. Toots would say, ‘it’s of no consequence. The Paterson advertiser, however, 
is out-done by some of our own. One may read on a shop in Broome-street, not far 
from Broadway, the following: ‘ This stok has removed to Centre-street !’ . .. Our 
old friend Mr. James J. Mares, a well-instructed and now practical farmer, at his ex- 
tensive grounds near Newark, New-Jersey, finds leisure from his other labors to edit 
‘The Working Farmer,’ which is published once a week from the Clinton-Hall 
Buildings, in this city. How so valuable a publication, replete with information so va- 
rious and authentic, can be afforded at fifty cents a year, passes our poor comprehen- 
sion. We cannot doubt however that the publishers will ‘find their account’ in an 
enormous subscription-list. . . . A FRIEND at Washington sends us the following: 
‘In looking into the recesses of the Library of Congress, one of my favorite resorts, I 
accidentally took up a work entitled ‘ Specimens of Arabian Poetry, by J. D. Car- 
lyle, London, 1810,’ from which I made the following extracts, if perhaps they might 
be deemed worthy of the pages of the Knickersocxer. The subjoined was written 
by Ason Aty, who must have been the Tom Moore of his times. He was eminent 
as a mathematician, and flourished in Egypt about the year 530, and was equally 
celebrated as a poet. In these verses he seems to have united these two discordant 


characters : 
‘ NEVER knew a sprightly fair 
That was not dear to me, 
And freely I my heart could share 
With every one I see. 


‘It is not this or that alone 
On whom my choice would fall ; 
I do not more incline to one 
Than I incline to all. 


‘The circle’s bounding line are they, 
It’s centre is my heart ; 
My ready love with equal ray 
That flows to every part.’ 


FROM THE ARBRABTIC. 
BPIGRAM UPON ABON ALCHAIR SELAMN, AN EGYPTIAN PHYSICIAN, BY GEORGE, A PHYSICIAN OF ANTIOOH 


‘ WHOEVER has recourse to thee 
Can hope for health no more ; 
He’s launched into perdition’s sea, 

A sea without a shore. 


‘Where’er admission thou canst gain, 
Where’er thy phiz can pierce, 
At once the doctor they retain, 
The mourners and the hearse.’ 


TO A LADY UPON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


‘WHILE born in tears we saw thee drowned, 
While then assembled friends around, 
With smiles their joys confest ; 
So live, that at thy parting hour 
They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles bedrest,’ 
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TO TH# KALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID, UPON HIS UNDERTAKING A PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA: BY IBRABIM 
BEN ADHAM, 


IsRABIM was a hermit of Syria, equally celebrated for his piety and talents. He was theson of a 


prince of Khorrasan, and born about the ninety-seventh year of the Hegira. 


‘ RELIGION’s suns can ne’er adorn 
The flimsy robe by pleasure worn, 
Its feeble texture soon would tear, 
And give those jewels to the air. 


‘Thrice happy they who seek th’ abode 
Of peace and pleasure in their Gop, 
Who spurn the world, its joys despise, 
And grasp at bliss beyond the skies.’ 


AN unusually large number of communications, in prose and verse, received during 
the month, await. insertion or examination. Our correspondents will accept our cor- 
dial thanks. . . . As a general thing, our private correspondence yields to profes- 
sional labors after the twelfth of every month, until the Magazine goes to press. 


Literary Recorp.— We have before us the ‘Sizth Annual Report of the Managers of the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica,’ made to the Legislature in February last. It is full and complete in 
relation to every thing connected with the institution, and has beside many excellent direc- 
tions how to avoid predisposing causes to insanity. We find the following amusing account of 
the inhalation of the vapor of ether by two of the inmates of the asylum: 

‘ WHEN this excitement abated, he seemed ecstatic with delight on account of the visions he 
had seen and the revelations that had been made to him. ‘I floated away,’ he exclaimed, ‘in 
infinity of space; I have seen a future world ; what I have seen has proved the dogmas of reli- 
gion. “ Unless a man comes up to an iota, it is over with him.’ He said he felt ‘ convinced of 
the truth of Newron’s theory of the solar system, as he saw the planets revolving in the order 
and way pointed out.’ When fully recovered from the etfects of the ether, he said he should 
not like to take it again, assigning as a reason that his head felt strangely after using it; he how- 
ever soon after recovered, and has now been well more than a year. 

‘Some were pleasantly excited after using it. One danced. Another, when asked how he 
felt after awaking from a short sleep, replied, ‘ Exactly, exactly neat, by jingo! I never felt 
better in my life than I donow. I thought I was in Heaven, then in Hell, then at the judgment, 
and then at school. I must have slept two hours.’ Another, when asked 7 a patient to tell 
him what his feelings were, said he ‘ felt like a kind of airy nothingness, as if he could fly.’’ 

Dr. AmArrIAH Bricuam, the Superintendent, has no superior in America in the treatment of 
the insane ; and we believe no similar institution in the Union can boast a greater number of 
annual cures. - - - One of the best works of many upon a kindred theme which has appeared 
from the American press, is one just issued by the Harpers, entitled ‘Oregon and California in 
1848.’ The author, J. Quinn THoRNTON, late Judge of the Supreme Court of Oregon, describes 
only what himself, in company with his wife, saw and experienced ; and he writes in such a 
way as to make his readers see what they themselves saw ; which is the best praise we could 
award to his style. The volumes are illustrated by numerous good engravings, and an excel- 
lent map of the region described; and contains also an appendix embodying recent and au- 
thentic information on the subject of the gold-mines of California, and other valuable matter, 
of interest to the emigrant. The same publishers have issued, in a handsome volume, Rev. 
Barrist WRIoTHESLEY NoEt’s ‘ Essay on the Union of Church and State,’ the dissolution of 
which is forcibly and vehemently urged, upon various grounds, elaborately fortified and argued 
at large. We have also to welcome from the same press two more of those well-illustrated 
and well-written works, ‘ Abbott’s Histories.’ The last two of the series contain the ‘ History of 
Queen EL1IzasETtH’ and the ‘ History of HaNnrBaL.’ The same ease and simplicity of style, 
and the same faithfulness to authentic history, which we have recorded of their predecessors, 
mark the two works before us. The Harpers have also issued Part First of ‘ The Caztons, a 
Family Picture,’ by Sir E. Lyrron Butwer, a capital work, of which, when completed, we 
shall have more to say. Mr. But wenr furnishes the concluding part to the American publishers 
before it appears in England. - - - We have already spoken of and quoted from Hon. Zadock 
Pratt’s Address before the American Institute, as reported at the time for the ‘ Tribune’ daily jour- 
nal. We have now before us the Address as revised by the author, and published by order of 
the Society, of which he is President; and ,we must again commend it to our readers as an 
effective and well-written exposé of the true dignity of labor. We doubt whether any one, 
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(antisera “ a 
after perusing it, would be likely to say of another fellow-citizen, ‘He is only a mechanic.’ 
We make room for a single passage: 


‘] REMEMBER there was a certain man called Fexrx in the Scriptures. What his pedigree 
was I do not know; but his countrymen were a proud race, and hated the mechanics. But one 
of these despised mechanics, a tent-maker, made this same FEL1x tremble. ‘ Only a mechanic!’ 
Why, Noau was a ship-wright, and SoLomon an architect. And who built the Pyramids ; who 
the ancient cities, whose ruins all the historians, philosophers and learned men of modern 
times are unable to explain? The great temples of the holy city; Tyre and Sidon, Balbec, 
Persepolis, Babylon, Palmyra, Thebes, and other wondrous monuments of the East, whose 
magnificence no modern art can excel; who built them? ‘Oh, it was only a mechanic!’ 

‘In another place, and on a different occasion, I alluded to the impulse given to modern im- 
provement, and the change wrought upon the face of the whole world, by the invention of 
Faust, who gave light and knowledge to all mankind, by the discoveries of Co.umsvus, the 
science of FRANKLIN, the ingenuity of ARKwriGHT, the genius of Futton and of WHITNEY, 
mechanics all—‘nothing but mechanics.’ [need not attempt to say what we owe, what this 
nation owes, what the civilized world owes, to these great men.’ 

‘You have a right to be proud, my friends, and I certainly feel proud, that Fraxnxitn and 
FuLton and WuiTtNey all were countrymen of yours and mine, though they were ‘only me- 
chanics.’ I feel as if I could hold up my head proudly, when I can say, that young as we are 
as a nation, such is the free scope and tendency of our institutions, and our glorious climate to 
foster the full energies of the mind, and to grow the whole man, that in all the useful mechanic 
arts we are outstripping the nations of the old world. In arts and in arms, and in every worldly 
pursuit of man, our advancement stands unequalled since the world began.’ 


‘ The Christian Union and Religious Memorial,’ a monthly magazine, devoted to the common 
interests and the current history of the church, in all its branches throughout the world, and 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Barrp, D.D., assisted by members and friends of the ‘ American Evan- 
gelical Alliance,’ is acquiring the reputation and circulation to which its merits entitle it. It 
has contained many articles, both in prose and verse, which have won for it the high commen 
dation of the clergy and religious persons generally. - - - Wr cannot say that we especially 
admire the title of an excellent lecture delivered before the Young Men’s Library Association 
at Augusta, Georgia, by Hon. Ropert M. Cuaron, of Savannah. ‘ The Poetry of Death,’ as it 
strikes us, were better represented as a consequence, than assumed as a fact, per se. But as 
touching the lecture itself, we may say, that it is a well-reasoned and extremely well-written 
production, variously enforced and felicitously illustrated. It is such a performance, in short, 
as might be expected at the hands of its accomplished author. - - - ‘ The Temptations of City 
Life’ is the title of the third of the excellent ‘ Tracts for Cities,’ publishing by J. 8. REDFIELD, 
Clinton-Hall. It commends itself especially to all young men who are seeking a home and 
fortune in large cities. - - - THr Messrs. APPLETON have issued a little volume by D. T. An 
STED, an English Mining Engineer, called ‘ The Gold-Seekers’ Manual.’ It will be found a prac- 
tical and instructive guide to all persons emigrating to the gold regions of California. . . . ‘The 
California and Oregon Trail, or Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life,’ is the title given to 
a very handsome illustrated volume, published in New-York and London by Putnam. The 
work is made up entirely of the ‘Oregon Trail,’ by Francis PARKMAN, Jr., recently completed 
in these pages. These sketches have already been widely read and admired, and may be said 
to have acquired an established popularity. The readers of the KNICKERBOCKER, at least, do 
not require to be enlightened as to their character. - - - Mr. Henry Wrkorr has put forth, 
through the press of Putnam, Broadway, an instructive and interesting little volume, upon 
‘ Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, First President of France,’ embracing biographical and personal 
sketches, and including a visit to the Prince at the castle of Hamm. A collateral, if not a princi- 
pal aim of the writer, in these and other promised sketches, is to show the ascendancy of the 
aristocratic mind of England over the democratic mind of America, which ‘ guides our judg- 
ment of things, determines our opinions of men, enters into our institutions, biases our laws, 
shapes our ideas, and too often directs our sentiments.’ - - - ‘ The Mothers’ Journal and Family 
Visitant,’ so long and so ably conducted by Mrs. E. C. ALLEN, (who is now reaping the reward 
of her works before the throne of Him who said on earth to children, ‘Come to me,’) is now 
edited by her excellent husband, Rev. Ina M. ALLEN, assisted by Mrs. Ev1zaBeTH SEWALL. 
It is a periodical of great usefulness. Its contributors and editors seem to vie with each other 
which shall do most to add to the interest and value of the work. Wecommend it, as we have 
often done before, to the patronage of the mothers of America. - - - Putnam, publisher, 
Broadway, has issued, in a very handsomely-executed and illustrated volume, ‘ Phantasia, and 
other Poems,’ by Mrs. James Haty. Our readers have been made familiar with her genius by 
several excellent poems. We commend with added pleasure therefore her beautiful volume 
to public acceptance. 
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Go Subscribers iu Arrears. 





Supscrizers who are in arrears will please take notice that the 
recent change in the proprietorship of this Magazine renders it of 
the utmost importance that all the outstanding claims should be liqui- 
dated af early as possible. The business of dunning is equally un- 
pleasant to all parties, and we trust this notice will make all further 
and more direct application for the small amounts due from each, 


wholly unnecessary. Please remit by mail to ° 
S. Hueston, 


139 Nassau-st. 


Mr. T. P. WitutaMs is our General Agent to receive the names of Subscribers. 
Editors and others kindly interested in the circulation of this Magazine will oblige 
us by facilitating his designs. 
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